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“UNTO ONE OF THE LEAST OF THESE.”’—Drawn By JESSIE SHEPHERD.—[SEE PaGE 11.] 
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INTERESTING PAPERS. 
A RUSSIAN GENERAL 
Contributes an exhaustive paper on * The Russian Army,” illustrated 
from sixteen drawings by T. px Tuutsrevr. 
HOWARD PYLE 
Writes and illustrates ‘*‘ Jamaica, New and Old " (first paper). 
ANDREW LANG AND JOSEPH PENNELL 
Contribute, the one a description, the other illustrations, of ‘St. 
Andrews.” 


THE STORIES. 

LAFCADIO HEARN 

Begins a short serial, “ Youiaa.” Illustrated by Howarp Pyxe. 
ELIZABETH STODDARD 

Tells the story of “‘ Polly Dossett’s Rule.” 
KATHARINE 8S. MACQUOID 

Tells the story of an inexplicable ghost. 
M. E. M. DAVIS 

Tells a story of the New South, entitled “* The Centre Figger.” 
HON. CHARLES GAYARRE 

Contributes ‘* Barthélemy de Macarty’s Revenge,” a true romance. 


Illustrated by H. M. Paerrt. 


OTHER INTERESTING 
A WOMAN ON HORSEBACK. 
» By Anna C. Brackerr. With illustration. 
riding for exercise, fresh air, and health. 
TUE PHILOSOPHY OF CHINESE. 
Astudy in the peculiarities of Celestial speech. By Joun Hearp, Jun. 
TWO PHASES OF AMERICAN ART. 
By Mrs. Luoy C. Littir. With six illustrations from rare paintings. 
TIE SMYRNA FIG HARVEST. 
<<, Witle eleven illystrations by Tristram Ex xis. 
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22.5 242 GEORGE DU MAURIER 
Contributes a characteristic full-page drawing, ‘* Mother's Darlings.” 
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UNCLE SAM’S NEW-YEAR. 
T is a happy new-year which dawns upon the coun- 
try. It is at peace with all the world and with 

itself. It has just celebrated the completion of the 
first century of its constitutional government, and 
within that century it has removed the only serious 
menace of its continued prosperity. In doing that it 
has demonstrated the amazing flexibility and resist- 
less force of popular institutions, and it has revealed 
the invincible moral power of the sentiment of nation- 
ality in a union of homogeneous States. The second 
century, which now opens before it, offers undoubted- 
ly questions of scope as vast as those which it has 
encountered. But also there is the evident disposi- 
tion to acknowledge their importance and carefully 
to consider their solution. 

The danger of a republic, or the political rule of the 
majority, is the repression of moral courage. When 
the majority necessarily and lawfully prevails there 
is a disposition to regard the voice of the majority as 
the voice of right—vox populi, vow Dei—which is a 
fatal misapprehension. It is the man who can resist 
a majority who leads the world forward. The Amer- 
icans of fifty years ago who were despised, rejected, 
hunted, mobbed, and ridiculed by the majority, are 
now seen to have been especially patriotic, and the 
chief authors of the national union and happiness of 
to-day. The disappearance of the main source of do- 
mestic dissension during the large part of the cen- 
tury which now ends, has produced a spirit which 
greatly facilitates the discussion and settlement of all 
other questions. Tariffs, trusts, corporations, taxa- 
tion—these, and such as these, are ultimately social 
problems the wise consideration and disposition of 
which depend largely upon free schools, free suf- 
frage, and free immigration. These introduce the 
forces that will settle every question and revise every 
tradition, and the proper comprehension of them is 
the first duty of every intelligent citizen. 

In the immediate future of the next twelvemonth 
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there is no prospect .of great political excitement or 
disturbance. In Congress the administration majori- 
ty is so small that radical changes in legislation can- 
not be anticipated. There will be an election fora 
new Congress; but it is improbable that the unbroken 
traditions of such elections will be deranged by any 
of the extraordinary propositions now pending in 
Congress. Unwise centralization of power is one of 
the tendencies to be strenuously avoided. Its parti- 
san abuse would be inevitable and exceedingly dan- 
gerous to the public peace. Political opinion in the 
United States is in a more healthful condition upon 
this New-Year’s Day than for many a year. The de- 
termined demand for ballot reform, and for reform in 
the civil service—in other words, for greater honesty 
in politics—is a significant and refreshing fact, over 
which every good citizen of whatever party sympathy 
may-heartily rejoice. Americans are good-natured 
and very busy and not easily alarmed, but when 
abuses and tendencies are so evident as to be startling 
and to require correction, the national good sense 
rises to the rescue. Upon the whole, Uncle Sam, as 
he sagaciously considers the situation and the pros- 
pect, may hopefully wish himself a Happy New-Year. 





FAIR PLAY FOR THE PRESIDENT. 


AN elaborate demand for fair play for the Presi- 
dent accounts for the general complaint of his party 
friends by the fact that during the ten months since 
his inauguration the President has been the victim 
night and day, at every moment, and without pity, 
of a furious horde of ‘‘ party workers” clamoring for 
“recognition,” that is, for the spoils of place. The 
President has been obliged, therefore, says his advo- 
cate, to surrender all his time and attention to this 
clamor, to suffer the other proper and really impor- 
tant duties of his office and the public welfare to shift 
for themselves, while he listens to endless deputations 
and the criminations and recriminations of factions 
and local politicians and Senators and Representa- 
tives to decide whether A or B or C shall be appoint- 
ed postmaster at Pumpkin Corners. This is confess- 
edly the business to which the persecuted President 
has given the first ten months of his term, and ac- 
cording to the article, as there are about five hundred 
persistent and anxious inquirers and endless bores for 
one petty office, the decision when it comes makes 
new trouble and jealousy and wrath and disaffection, 
and the situation is worse than ever. 

This amusing and familiar and disgusting fact is 
gravely put forward as a plea for the President. It 
begs the country and his party friends to consider his 
dreadful situation, and to be very patient and forbear- 
ing, and to hope and pray that before his term ex- 
pires he may be permitted a little time to discover the 
situation of public affairs and attend to some of the 
important trusts confided to him. A more ludicrous 
plea was never offered, nor a more unnecessary. The 
President himself has already proclaimed a simple 
disposition of the whole difficulty. The President’s 
party invited votes for him by the declaration that 
‘the spirit and purpose of the reform should be ob- 
served in all executive appointments,” and the Presi- 
dent himself announced that ‘‘ fitness and not party 
service should be the essential test in appointment,” 
that ‘‘ fidelity and efficiency should be the only sure 
tenure of office,” and that ‘‘only the interest of the 
public service should suggest removals from office.” 

The President, therefore, has only to act in accord- 
ance with the party platform and his own declara- 
tions. If he should “stick,” as Mr. SUMNER advised 
Mr. STANTON, the ten men whom the article describes 
as pressing the case of each of fifty applicants for a 
small consulate would go about their business until 
they could show that on public grounds the incum- 
bent ought to be removed. Meanwhile, the article 
in question is a conclusive argument for ‘‘ the further 
extension of the reformed system established by law 
to all the grades of the service to which it is applica- 
ble,” as the platform of the administration wisely and 
well expresses it. We have no doubt that the Presi- 
dent would regard the summary clean sweep of the 
five hundred bores out of the White House as the 
fairest possible play for himself. 





THE TWO AMERICAS, 


Ir there be any expectation that the American 
sentiment, the fact that the countries represented 
are all American, will affect the action of the Pan- 
American Congress in Washington, it is undoubtedly 
doomed to disappointment. South America is very 
much more remote and foreign to us than Europe, 
and South American states have much less relation 
of every kind with us, are much less known to us 
and in sympathy with us, than many European 
states. They are republics in name. But a South 
American republic has very little in common with 
the North American Union, while in race, language, 
religion, character, and customs the South American 
states are wholly different from the North American. 
Our commercial system has alienated South Ameri- 
can trade; and as Mr. ALBERT G. BROWNE points out 
in a recent article, it is not at all probable that South 
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America, as a whole, enjoys our quiet assumption of 
supreme domination of the Western hemisphere. 

The South American states, as he shows, repre- 
sent the Spanish power, which was the first to be- 
gin American settlement, but which has been entire- 
ly supplanted in importance upon the continent by 
the English-speaking race. It is very doubtful 
whether there is any particular South American 
gratitude toward us for our apparent purpose of con- 
trol upon the Isthmus, while our recognition of the 
Spanish revolutionary contests with the mother coun- 
try were moves in a general political game. Mr. 
BROWNE, who has been in the countries of which he 
speaks, gives a severe summary of their condition: 

“ Five-sixths of their own population remain ignorant of letters 
and incapable of intelligent suffrage, with agriculture positively 
deteriorated from the times of the conquest, without manufac- 
tures, with little transportation save by the natural watercourses, 
with manual labor despised, and with the Church still so domi- 
nant in politics that in a majority of the Latin republics the free 


public exercise of any but the official religion is prohibited by 
their constitutions.” 


Of the ruling classes of Spanish America, which in 
no Latin country of this hemisphere, except possibly 
the Argentine Republic, constitute more than a tenth 
of the population, while the other nine-tenths are 
hewers of wood and drawers of water, Mr. BROWNE 
says that we do not comprehend their training, sa- 
gacity, and pride. He speaks of 
“their thorough Machiavelian study of the arts of statesmanship, 
their monopoly of all the sources of wealth depending on govern- 
mental action, the elegance of their social accomplishments, the 
genuine (though sometimes semi-barbaric) luxury of their social 
life, the perfection of their knowledge of the world through for- 
eign education and travel, their contempt (not unmixed with ter- 
ror) of the vulgarity of our Northern democracy, their capacity for 
command, and their hard-hearted willingness to subsist by the 
sweat of the brows of inferiors.” 


The Indian inhabitants of most of these countries 
are still the majority, and the half-breeds outnumber 
largely the whites of unmixed blood. These are de- 
tails which are generally unfamiliar to those who 
cherish a feeling that American republics, because 
they are American, must haye a secret and intimate 
affinity. Has this ever been the case? Yet what 
was to prevent it, if essentially and actually there 
wasa bond of union? The causes which have separa- 
ted us are those which separate all races and nation- 
alities, and which constitute the chief present peril 
of this country, namely, a miscellaneous, unassimi- 
lated population. If commercial relations with our 
southern neighbors can be adjusted by the Congress 
with greater reciprocal advantages, it will be a sub- 
ject of general congratulation. But no kind or de- 
gree of political alliance or entanglement is more 
desirable with South America than with European 
states. 





COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 


‘“THERE are more children who attend no school 
in our State [New York] now than in 1874, when the 
State first adopted the principle that attendance must 
be compulsory if necessary.” So says Mr. DRAPER, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in New York, 
in a striking and forcible paper in the Troy Times. 
No man has ever devoted himself more intelligently 
and effectively to the interest of the school system of 
New York than Mr. DRAPER, or more plainly shown 
by his administration the great importance of his of- 
fice to the welfare of the State. He truly says that 
in New York we are facing greater dangers than any 
other State, because of the enormous immigration 
that arrives and remains here. 

The present compulsory law is practically of no 
avail. Only in two or three of the larger cities in the 
State, where there have been active interest, intelli- 
gence, and courage upon the subject, and where the 
necessity has been pressing, with authority and means 
to enforce the law, has it produced good results. But 
the same necessity is constantly increasing. The 
State pays many millions of dollars annually for the 
schools. In doing this it provides for its own benefit, 
but it also guarantees certain rights to its children. 
Tt ought to make that guarantee effective, and secure 
the result contemplated by its vast expenditure. This 
principle has been theoretically acknowledged by our 
legislation. But the chief officer of the State in the 
Department of Education now informs us that not 
only is not the principle enforced by the execution 
of the law, but that the necessity of its execution is 
greater and more urgent than ever before. 

His recommendations to secure efficiency in such 
legislation are simple and practicable: be 

“1, The law must specify the ages between which and months 
of the year within which all children must be in some school, either 
public or private, of suitable character, unless excused therefrom 
for sufficient reasons by official authority. 

“2. Parents and guardians must be made responsible for send- 
ing children to school, and must be punished sufficiently to insure 
compliance with the requirements of the statute. 

“3. Special institutions must be provided for thoroughly vicious 
and incorrigible cases which cannot safely be received into the 
ordinary schools. 

“4. The law must set up the machinery for securing and keep- 
ing continuously a perfect census of children of school age in each 
city or district, and it must provide and pay officers to look up and 


account for each child, and to execute all the provisions of the 
statute.” 


If interference with ‘‘the family” be apprehended, 
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it must be remembered that the community most 
properly interferes to prevent abuse of children under 
that plea. It deprives parents of the care of children 
whom they neglect, maltreat, or abandon. For its 
own welfare it will not permit children to become 
burdens upon the State or perils to it. It will not al- 
low drunken and vicious parents to outrage their 
children; and it has resolved, for its own sake and 
that of the child, that children shall not be deprived 
of their right to education. If neglect of the educa- 
tion which is freely provided be tolerated, the imme- 
diate result may not be the ruin of the republic, but 
that such neglect will hasten the development of evils 
which can be successfully encountered only with 
overpowering force and enormous expense is unde- 
niable. Whether the new Legislature can spare time 
from politics for legislation is uncertain, but if it 
can, it could do the State no better service than the 
passage of a law such as the superintendent suggests. 





THE INTERREGNUM IN BRAZIL. 


Last week the news from Brazil seemed, as we 
said, to indicate a smooth present course for the revo- 
lution. But the sky darkened suddenly. The army 
was reported to be discontented, and the adhesion of 
Bahia, one of the provinces, to the new order was 
said to be doubtful. At the same time the elections 
were called not until September, and the grant to 
Dom PEpDRO was revoked, while the late Minister of 
Brazil in Belgium resigned his office to the late Em- 
peror, not to the provisional government. All this 
was not promising, and it made the demand in the 
Senate for the immediate recognition of the republic 
untimely. In accordance with our traditions we 
haye entered into friendly relations with the actual 
government. But to go farther, and in any other way 
to recognize the republic, might be to throw the moral 
weight of this government against the wishes of the 
people of Brazil. For the banishment of an emperor 
by an army,and the proclamation of a republic and 
of a provisional government by the generals, do not 
of themselves create a republic. 

When the revolution occurred, followed by the 
accounts of the situation, upon which we commented 
last week, the complete acquiescence of the country 
seemed to be assured. And this will apparently 
prove to be the fact. The conviction that monarchy 
would die with Dom PEDRO may have been as univer- 
sal as has been represented, and the provisional gov- 
ernment may hold by common assent until the 
change is ratified by the popular vote. Mr. GIBSON 
writes to the Times, on the 30th of November, that a 
fortnight had passed since the departure of the Em- 
peror without the slightest show of resistance in any 
of the twenty provinces, while the leader in one 
province whose attitude was doubtful was under 
arrest. All.this is very significant and promising 
for the republican experiment for which the senti- 
ment of the country is said to have been long ripening. 

The event in Brazil, and, indeed, the general course 
of affairs upon this continent, was curiously forecast 
by a son of Madame de Staél, who, in 1825, wrote to 
GEORGE TicKNoR, of Boston: ‘‘ Yours is, indeed, a 
noble and blessed country, and the whole of America 
—when she gets rid of the Brazilian Emperor, which 
is only an unnecessary piece of ridicule—will present 
an unexampled scene of grandeur, wealth, and rea- 
son. But, for God’s sake! keep your eyes open upon 
your slave States.” Our principle in regard to recog- 
nition of a new government under the circumstances 
which exist in Brazil is definite and familiar. A gov- 
ernment which with the expressed approval of the 
country is discharging unquestioned the duties of 
government is to be recognized. But mere acquies- 
cence in a military government which has seized the 
power of the state cannot be assumed to be legitimate 
national approval. 





ELECTION INVESTIGATIONS BY THE 
COURIS. 

Mr. LopGE, chairman of the Committee of the House on 
‘ National Elections, says that it is considering two subjects 
of especial importance, one is the investigation of con- 
tested Congressional election cases by the courts, and the 
other is ballot reform. The first of these would be a very 
salutary measure. The House, of course, cannot divest 
itself of its authority to decide, but the courts would inves- 
tigate much more impartially than the House, which, as 
Mr. LoDGE remarks, is never so partisan as when it assumes 
the judicial attitude upon a contested election. He also 
remarks that the only argument likely to be urged against 
the plan suggested is that it takes from the party majority 
the opportunity of making a purely partisan decision, as it 
would have to show good reason for reversing the recom- 
mendation of the court. But this argument would sorely 

plague its inventor, and could not be wisely pressed. 

The great advantage of the scheme, beside the more im- 
partial decision, would be the immense saving of time for 
urgent and important-business, the avoidance of mere par- 
tisan struggles, and the reduction of the number of con- 
tests. It is one of those greatly improved methods which 
have been tested elsewhere and found to be admirably 
effective. But although the argument against it might be 


futile, the adverse vote might be large, because it seems to 
It is, however, an 


aifect the chances of party dominance. 
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excellent test of the patriotic intelligence and good sense 
of the House, and Mr. LopGe’s report will be awaited with 
interest. 

In regard to ballot reform, after speaking of the excellent 
results of the new law in the States where it has been tried, 
Mr. LODGE says that the province of Congress in respect to 
such a law is of course limited, but where its own mem- 
bers are elected it ought to throw around the ballot-box the 
safeguards which the States may refuse. Like all wise 
legislation, however, the advisability of so great an innova- 
tion as Congressional interference in elections must depend 
upon careful consideration of all the facts. 








A NEW PERIL OF THE STRERTS. 

“THE name of a street,” as the World truly says, “is a 
historic record.” If Broadway, or the Bowery, or Maiden 
Lane, or Wall Street, should be deprived of its old and 
familiar name, a very great wrong would be done to public 
sentiment and to historic association. So to change the 
town name of Lexington, or Concord, or Saratoga, or York- 
town, would be as stupid and intolerable an act as to change 
the name of Mount Vernon or of Bunker Hill. 

But the New York Board of Aldermen has recently delib- 
erately changed the memorial name of one of the old streets 
of the city by transforming Howard Street into Harry How- 
ard Street. JOHN HOWARD, for whom the World says that 
the street was named, was an illustrious human benefactor, 
and it is a public service to commemorate his name in a 
manner to recall him to the public mind. Mr. Harry How- 
ARD was an excellent head of the old volunteer fire depart- 
ment in this city, but we venture to say he would not wish 
to see his name commemorated at such cost. 

This kind of vandalism, if unchecked, would be most un- 
fortunate. Franklin Square, for instance, is one of the in- 
teresting historic spots of the city. Here was WASHING- 
TON’s first residence as President, and here GEORGE CLINTON 
occupied the old Walton House, whence Citizen GeNET took 
the old Governor’s daughter as his bride; and the square 
was named in honor of Dr. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. ‘The 
Board of Aldermen is capable of transforming it into John 
L. Sullivan or David B. Hill Square, and the worst of it is 
that it has the power to do it. 


GOOD-NATURED UNCLE SAM. 

OvuR amiable and learned visitor, Miss Epwarps, does not 
speak of the condition and discomforts of New York so se- 
verely as our own citizens. ‘There are so many dangers,” 
she says, “and the state of the highways is such, as to 
make it incomprehensible to English people that enterpris- 
ing Americans would long endure it.” The difference lies in 
temperament. John Bull is a resolute growler and grum- 
bler, and Uncle Sam is good-natured. It used to be said 
that the thirteenth man in every omnibus in London was 
indignantly reported in the next morning’s Times. But 
in New York all the passengers would stand from the Bat- 
tery to Central Park without a murmur. 

Judged locally in the city of New York, popular govern- 
ment would seem to be a failure. At least such municipal 
discomfort, disorder, inconvenience, aud dirt could be found 
in no other city at such an enormous price. ‘The patience 
with which the city permitted man after man to be cruelly 
and wantonly burnt and shocked to death by the careless- 
ness of electric-light companies or the ignorance of the 
Electric Board would have given fiery print to a whole 
broadside of invective against effete despotisms, if they had 
quietly tolerated such a massacre. . The theory of popular 
government is that a community will select its best and 
most capable citizens for its representative governors. Vide 
City Hall passim. 

The adventures of a New York tax-payer in search of the 
benefits of taxation would be a pleasant book for the holi- 
day season, except that truthfully it would end abruptly in 
the author’s destruction by an explosion at a man-hole, or 
by touching an electric wire, or by submersion in any of 
the street swamps, or by hunger in a street railroad block, 
or by any other of the innumerable municipal perils which 
beset the metropolitan wayfarer. The stories which we 
read of the neatness and comfort of some great foreign 
cities are like accounts of the New Jerusalem. But if any- 
body should take the responsibility of telling sich stories, 
he must expect to be spurned as a recreant American, cor- 
rupted by the gauds of monarchy and the wiles of a heart- 
less and dissolute aristocracy. Better the streets of New 
York where discomfort is, than well-ordered highways 
where no aldermen are. 








LAW AND ORDER. 


WITHIN the last twelve years an organization has arisen, 
and has spread widely throughout the United States and 
Canada, known as the Law and Order League. Its achieve- 
ments in great cities like Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, and Cincinnati are remarkable and interesting, 
and naturally stimulate and encourage similar movements 
elsewhere. The practical object of the League is very sim- 
ple. It is merely the enforcement of existing laws. It 
does not aim at legislation, but promotes wise legislation 
by exposing the necessary result of unwise laws, holding, 
with General GRANT, that the best way to secure the repeal 
of a bad Jaw is rigorously to enforce it. 

The laws which are most frequently evaded and abused 
are the liquor laws, and consequently much of the energy 
and effort of the Law and Order League has been directed 
to a prompt and exact observance of liquor laws. While 
some friends of temperance devote themselves to insisting 


‘ upon prohibitory laws, the Law and Order League has 


addressed itself to the enforcement of the laws which 
already prohibit sales one day in seven, and six hours in 
twenty-four, and sales to minors, intoxicated persons, and 
habitual drunkards. The good results accomplished in this 
way are prodigious. 

There are more than a thousand such leagues in the 
United States and Canada, which are now united in a na- 
tional association, which has held seven annual meetings, 
aud will hold its eighth iu Toronto on the 22d of February, 
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It 
is really the organized moral and law-abiding sentiment of 
a community ready to co-operate with honest officers of the 
law, and a standing warning to officers of another kind. 
Any official violation or neglect of law which a citizen 
might not care individually to bring into court, the League 


1890. The advantage of the organizativn is obvious. 


is ready to prosecute. ‘The consciousness of that fact nat- 
urally stimulates official fidelity and efficiency,while the 
public spirit which organizes the League exercises a health- 
ful influence upon the nomination and election of compe- 
tent and fitting local officers. 





HENRY W. GRADY. 


THE representatives of the old South and of the new 
South have died together. JEFFERSON DAVIS was born 
near the beginning of the century, and HENRY W. Grapy 
when it was half spent, and at the time when the passage 
of the fugitive slave law had brought the sectional contro- 
versy to a fiery climax. Mr. Grapy was little known to 
the country until his speech at the New England dinner 
three years ago. It was an impassioned plea for sympathy 
and consideration for those who, amid the ruins of a polit- 
ical, social, and industrial system, the general wreck of for- 
tunes, and the complete disaster of exhausting war, were 
seeking to adjust themselves to wholly new conditions, 
some of them without precedent in history. 

The tone of the speech was serious and friendly. The 
orator was evidently a gallant and ardent man of earnest 
convictions bent upon winning the confidence of those to 
whom he spoke, who welcomed his words with acclamations 
of pleasure and assent. As the editor of one of the chief 
papers in Georgia, Mr. GRaDy has conti..°<«d the effort to 
show that the unwillingness to admit even in theory the 
political equalitv of all citizens does not imply any want 
of patriotism o. of acquiescence in the fundamental Amer- 
ican principle. Within a few days, in Boston, he had re- 
peated in a glowing strain the same general plea, present- 
ing striking statistics to show that the whites “treat the 
negro fairly,” but agreeing that the problem of the two 
races could be solved only by time and by the Southerau 
whites. He reported progress, and asked for patience. 

Mr. Grapy’s death removes a strong individual force 
from the discussion and advancement of the settlement 
of a great question. The “problem” which absorbed his 
thoughts is one of the most difficult in human society. 
But the point in it which he least considered is one of tie 
most vital. The question, he held—and it is the natural 
view of his part of the country—must be settled by those 
who are most concerned. But who are they? Are they 
not the people, not of Georgia or of Mississippi, but of the 
United States? Is this fact sufficiently considered? No 
reasonable man in this part of the country supposes that 
national supervision of Congressional elections will correct 
or do anything but inflame the situation. But if intelli- 
gent and patriotic white citizens assume the necessary and 
permanent political suppression of colored citizens, and a 
consequent illegal advantage in the government, do they 
also assume the universal acquiescence of the country? 
The cordial reception of Mr. Grady in New York and New 
England, and the sincere and even affectionate sorrow at 
his death, reveal the humane and fraternal spirit in which 
the problem which he presented can be effectively solved. 


PERSONAL. 


Frew people know that the poet Wuirrtier is color-blind, and 
has been so for years. He has just passed his eighty-second birth- 
day, and seems to be in fairly good health. The weaknesses of 
age are upon him, however, and he rarely writes for more than 
half an hour at a time. 

—As the widow of a Mexican war veteran, Mrs. JEFFERSON 
Davis is said to be eligible for a pension if she desires to ask for 
it. A decision given in a similar case by the Pension Department 
less than three years ago established a precedent. 

—Neither the Pope nor those of the dignitaries who are near- 
est to him in the Vatican can speak or read the English language. 

—SrerHen Preston, the Haytian Minister, who has recently 
been recalled by his government, has been for years the dean of 
the diplomatic corps at Washington, a position accorded to the 
foreign representative who has been longest in service. 

—The controversy as to which of two houses in Bonn was the 
birthplace of BeEetnoven having been settled, the building to 
which the honor was accorded is to be made a museum for the 
preservation of interesting and instructive relics of the great com- 
poser. To secure the funds needed for the purpose, concerts are 
now being given in this and other countries, 

—Miss Mary Louise Batpwiy, a young colored teacher, has 
been appointed Principal of the Agassiz Public School at Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. Miss Batpwin is highly educated, and has 
had several years’ training in different grades of the school to 
whose head she is now promoted. 

—The “b’gosh!” of Josh Whitcomb, of Old Homestead fame, 
must have been peculiarly emphatic when he heard the other day 
that his father, eighty-three years old, had remarried. The bride- 
groom is Rurus Tuompson, of West Swanzey, New Hampshire, and 
the bride before her marriage was Mrs. Saran A, WaLKER, of 
Westminster West, Vermont. Mrs. THompson is seventy-five years 
old. 

—Mrs. Lavra Jounson, of Lexington, Kentucky, a colored wo- 
man, thirty-eight years old, has been installed as White House 
cook at Washington. 

—President Sretyr, of Amherst College, who is in Europe for 
his health, has been taking baths at Aix-les-Bains, with good re- 
sults. He writes quite hopefully of his case. 

—Bensamin H. Day, the founder of the New York Sun, died in 
this city the other day. When he started the paper the carriers 
refused to handle it because it was sold for a cent, so Mr. Day 
hired boys to do the work, and so created the newsboy. 

—General Lew Wattace has invented a steel cross-tie, with 
which he expects to revolutionize railroad building. 

—Never probably has the cross of the Legion of Honor been 
more worthily bestowed than in the case of Mariz Trérése, a 
French Sister of Mercy, who has just received it from the Governor 
of Tonquin. She was wounded in the trenches at Balaklava when 
she was but twenty years old, and since then she has been injured 
again and again on battle-fields in Mexico, Syria, and China while 
engaged in the ambulance service of her country. Once she picked 
up a grenade that had fallen among wounded soldiers, and carried 
it to a distance, saving her patients, but suffering severely herself 
from the explosion of the missile, 
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THE 


VI._THE ENGINEER AND THE LOST-FREIGHT MAN. 
IJP\HAT the weight of a strange destiny was pressing upon us, nei- 

ther Fray Antonio nor I fora moment doubted. It was some- 
thing more than chance, we believed, that had brought us together, 
and that thereafter, by such extraordinary means, had put into our 
hands, in places far asunder, yet at almost precisely the same mo- 
ment, these two ancient papers; either of which, alone, would have 
been meaningless; but the two of which, together, pointed clearly 
the way to a discovery so wonderful that the like of it was not to 
be found in all the history of the world. 

At the moment that I comprehended how great an adventure 
was before me, and what honorable fame I was like to get out of 
it, I determined that I would keep the whole matter secret from 
my fellow-archzologists until I could tell them, not what I intend- 
ed doing, but what I actuaily had done—for I had no desire to 
divide with any one the honors that fairly would be mine when I 
published to the world the result of my investigation of this hid- 
den community that had survived, uncontaminated, from prehis- 
toric times. Having this strong desire within me, it was with 
great pleasure that I acceded to Fray Antonio’s request that our 
project of discovery should not be published abroad. His motive 
for secrecy, as I presently perceived, was bred of the one single 
strain of human weakness that ever I found in him. Even as I 
was determined that no other archeologist should share with me 
the honor of discovering this primitive community, so was Fray 
Antonio determined that to him alone should belong the glory of 
carrying into that region of dense heathen darkness the radiant 
splendor of the Christian faith. If this were sin on his part, it 
certainly was a sin that he shared with many saints long since 
in Paradise. Even the blessed Saint Francis himself, when, at 
the Council of Mats, he portioned out among his followers the 
heathen world that they might preach everywhere Christianity, re- 
served for himself Syria and Egypt, in the hope that in one or the 
other of these countries he might crown his labors by suffering a 
glorious martyrdom. And perhaps in this matter Fray Antonio 
was not unmindful of the example set him by the great founder 
of the order to which he belonged. 

But while we were thus firmly decided to keep to ourselves the 
honors that so great an archeological discovery and so great a 
Christian conquest must bring to us severally, we perceived that 
* Begun in Harper's Week ty, No. 1722, 
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it would not be the part of prudence to essay our adventure with- 
out any companions at all. Some portion of the country through 
which we were to pass we knew to be frequented by very danger- 
ous tribes of Indians, against the assaults of which two lonely men 
—neither of whom had any knowledge whatever of the art of war 
—could make but a poor stand. And even should we escape the 
wild Indians, we knew that we might get into many evil straits in 
which our lives might be ended, yet through which a larger com- 
pany might pass in safety. And for my own part I must confess 
that I had a strong desire to have with me some of my own coun- 
trymen. For the gallantry of the Mexicans, which gallantry has 
been proved a thousand times, I have the highest respect; yet is it 
a natural feeling among Anglo-Saxons that when it comes to fac- 
ing dangers in which death looms largely, and especially when it 
comes to a few men against a company of savages, and standing 
back to back and fighting to the very last, Anglo-Saxon hearts are 
found to be the stanchest, and Anglo-Saxon backs to be the stout- 
est which can be thus ranged together. But in our own case I did 
not at all see whence such an Anglo-Saxon contingent was to be 
obtained. 

We had been talking over this matter of a fighting force one 
afternoon in Fray Antonio’s sacristy—where our many colloquies 
were held, for we moved with a thoughtful deliberation in setting 
agoing our adventure—and we had come almost to the determina- 
tion of organizing a little force of Otomi Indians, and calling upon 
two brave young gentlemen of Fray Antonio’s acquaintance to join 
us as lieutenants. Although I was willing to adopt this plan, since 
no other was open to us, I was far, from fancying it, both for the 
reason which I have already named, and also for the reason— 
and this Fray Antonio admitted was not without foundation in 
probability—that our young allies would be more than likely, by 
their indiscreet disclosures, to make our purpose fully known. 
Therefore, it was in no very pleasant frame of mind, our confer- 
ence being ended, that I returned to my hotel. 

As I entered the hotel court-yard I heard the sound of Pablo’s 
mouth-organ, and with this much laughter and some talk in Eng- 
lish; and as I fairly caught sight of the merrymakers, I heard 
said, in most execrable Spanish, “‘ Here’s a medio for another tune, 
my boy; and if you’ll make the donkey dance again to it I’ll give 
you a real.” 

.. That I might see what was going forward without interrupting 






it, I stepped behind one of the stone pillars that upheld the gal- 
lery ; and for all that my mind was in no mood for laughter just 
then, I could not but fall to laughing at what I saw. 

Over on the far side of the court-yard, with Pablo and El Sabio, 
were two men whose type was so unmistakable that I should have 
known them for Americans had I met them in the moon. One 
was a tall, wiry fellow, with a vast reach of arm, and a depth of 
chest and width of shoulders which showed what powerful engines 
those long arms of his were when he set them in motion. His 
face was nearly covered by a heavy black beard, and his project- 
ing forehead and his resolute black eyes under it gave him a look 
of great energy and force. The other was short and thick-set, with 
a big round head stockily upheld on a thick neck, and with a good- 
humored face, which, being clean-shaven, was chiefly notable for 
the breadth and the squareness of the jaws. He had merry blue 
eyes, and his crown—he was holding his battered Derby hat in his 
hand—was as bare as a billiard ball. Below timber-line, as he him- 
self expressed it, he had a brush of close-cut sandy-red hair. I 
had encountered both of these men when I first came to Morelia, 
and during two or three weeks I had seen a good deal of them, 
for we had met daily at our meals; and the more that I had seen 
of them the better was I disposed to like them. The tall man was 
Rayburn, a civil engineer in charge of construction on the advanced 
line of the new railway; the other was Young, the lost freight 
agent of the railroad company—whose duty, for which his keen 
quickness peculiarly well fitted him, was that of looking up freight 
which had gone astray in transit. Both of these men had lived 
long in rough and dangerous regions, and both—as I then instinct- 
ively believed, and as I came later to know fully—were as true 
and as stanch and as brave as ever men could be. 

What they were laughing at, there in the court-yard, was an ex- 
traordinary performance in which the performers were Pablo and 
El Sabio. With a grin all over the parts of his face not engaged 
in the operation of his mouth-organ, Pablo was rendering on that 
instrument a highly Mexicanied version of one of the airs from 
Pinafore that he had just acquired from hearing Young whistle 
it. To this music, with a most pamed yet determined expression, 
the Wise One was lifting his feet and swaying his body and nod- 
ding his head in a sort of accompanime'at, his movements being di- 
rected by the waving of Pablo’s disengaged hand. The long ears 
of this unfortunate little donkey wagged iu remonstrance against the 
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unreasonable motions demanded of his unlucky 
legs, and every now and then he would twitch 
viciously his fuzzy scrap of a tail; but his master 
was inexorable, and it was not until Pablo’s own 
desire to laugh became so strong that he no longer 
could play the mouth-organ that El Sabio was 
given rest. As he ended his dancing I must say 
that there was on El Sabio’s face as fine an ex- 
pression of contempt as the face of a donkey 
ever wore. 

“Hello, Professor,” Young called out as he 
caught sight of me,“ have you given up antiquities 
and gone into the circus business? This outfit 
that you’ve got here will make your fortune when 
you get it back into the States. If you don’t want 
to run it yourself, I’ll run it for you on the shares. 
And I guess Rayburn ’Il be glad to go along as 
clown. He’d make a good clown, Rayburn would. 
You see, we’re both of us out of work, and both 
looking for a job.” 

“ What do you mean by being out of work ?” 
I asked, when I had shaken hands with them. 
“What’s become of the railroad ?” 

“Oh, the railroad’s got into one of its periodi- 
cal bust-ups,” Young answered. “A row among 
the bondholders, and construction stopped, and 
working expenses reduced, and pretty much all 
hands bounced, from the president down. I 
guess Rayburn and I can stand the racket, 
though, if the company can. I’ve been wantin’ 
to get out of this d d Greaser country for a 
good while, and I guess now I’ve got my chance. 
I must say, though, I wish it had come a little 
less sudden, for I haven’t anything in particular 
in sight over in God’s country, and Rayburn 
hasn’t either. So if you want to start vour cir- 
cus we're ready for you right away. Where did 
you get that boy-and-donkey outfit from, any- 
way? They’re just daisies, both of ’em, and no 
mistake !” - 

“T don’t know that you can count on me for 
a clown, Professor,” Rayburn said, “ but I might 
go along as door-keeper, or something of tliat 
sort. But I don’t believe that Young and I will 
need to go into the circus business. We are out 
of work, that’s a fact; but the company has done 
the square thing by us—paid us up in full to the 
end of next month and fitted us out with passes 
to St. Louis. We're all right. Young is heading 
straight for home; but I rather think that I'll 
take a turn around the country and see what the 
civilized parts of it look like. Ever since I came 
down here, nearly, I’ve been at work in the wilds. 
I want to see some of the old temples and things 
too. You can put me up to that, Professor. 
Where’s a good ruin to begin on 2” 

From the moment that I laid eyes on these 
two men, as I came into the court-yard, my mind 
was made up that I would do my best to induce 
them to join with Fray Antonio and me in our 
search for the hidden city; and I had listened 
very gladly to what they told me, for it showed 
me that I should not have to ask them to aban- 
don profitable work in order to join in our doubt- 
ful enterprise. So we talked lightly about the 
circus and other indifferent matters for a while ; 
and then we had a lively supper together at La 
Soledad (which always seemed to me a very origi- 
nal name for a restaurant); and then I brought 
them to my room to smoke their cigars. 

It was while they were in the comfortable 
frame of mind that is begotten of a good meal 
and subsequent good tobacco—over ‘there in 
Morelia we smoked the Tepic cigars, which are 
excellent—that I opened to them the great pro- 
ject that I had in hand. I told them frankly 
the whole story: of my strange adventure in the 
Indian village, of the paper and the gold token 
which the Cacique unwittingly had given me, of 
the letter that Fray Antonio had found, and of 
how our joint discoveries set us clearly in the 
way of finding an Aztec community that certain- 
ly had existed unchanged—save for such changes 
as had been developed within itself—since a time 
long anterior to the Spanish conquest of Mexico. 
I dwelt with enthusiasm, and I think forcibly, 
upon the inestimable gain to the science of ar- 
cheology that would result from the investiga- 
tions that we intended to make; and I touched 
also upon the scientific value that would attach 
to a careful and accurate description of the ef- 
fect produced upon this primitive community by 
Fray Antonio’s preaching. For this would be, 
as I pointed out, the first occasion in the history 
of the world when a record would be made, from 
the stand-point of the unprejudiced ethnologist, 
of the reception accorded by a heathen people to 
the doctrine of Christianity. In a word, I pre- 
sented the case most glowingly—so glowingly, 
in fact, that my own heart was quite fired by it 
—and ended by urging them earnestly to join us 
in a work that promised so greatly to increase 
the sum of human knowledge touching the most 
interesting subjects that can be presented to the 
consideration of the human mind. And I am 
pained to state that I discovered, when I finished 
my appeal, that Young was sound asleep! 

Rayburn did not go to sleep, and he did take 
a certain amount of interest in what I said; but 
I was discouraged by his very obvious failure to 
respond to my enthusiasm. 

“You see, Professor,” he said, “the fact of 
the matter is that I can’t spare the time. I 
might take a month or two; but you seem to 
think that a year is the least time in which any 
substantial results can be accomplished. I can’t 
give a year, or anything like a year, to what, so 
far asI am concerned, will be sheer idleness. 
I’ve got a mother and sister at home on Cape 
Cod. who depend on me for a living, and I must 
get to work again. You see, there is glory 
enough in all this, and glory that I should like 
to have a share in; but glory is a luxury that I 
can’t afford. I’ve got to go to work at some- 
thing that has money in it.” 

The sound of Rayburn’s voice had the effect 
on Young of waking him up. He listened, in a 
sleepily approving way, to Rayburn’s practical 
comment, and then, giving a prodigious yawn, 
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added, on his own account: “ Yes, that’s about 
the size of it. We're neither of us here for our 
health, Professor; what we’re after is spot cash. 
If there was any money in your scheme I'd take 
a hand in it quick enough ; but as there isn’t— 
Well, not this evening, Professor; some other 
evening.” 

“No money in it!” I answered. ‘“ Why, 
haven’t I told you that there is stored in this 
hidden city the greatest treasure that ever was 
brought into one place since the world began ?” 

“No, I'll be d -d if you have!” Young re- 
plied, with great energy and promptness. ‘ Not 
a word—unless it was while I was asleep. 
What’s he said about a treasure, Rayburn? I’m 
awake now, and I’ll keep awake if there’s any- 
thing like that to be talked about.” 

“You certainly haven’t said anything about a 
treasure so far, Professor,” Rayburn said. “I'd 
like to hear about it myself. If there is a trea- 
sure-hunting expedition mixed up with this sci- 
entific expedition of yours, that puts a new face 
on the whole matter. I can’t afford the luxury 
of scientific investigation pure and simple; but 
if there is money in it too, that is quite another 
thing. So tell us about your prospect, Professor, 
and if the surface indications are good you can 
count on me to go in.” 

I confess that I was a trifle disappointed upon 
finding how eagerly these young men sought in- 
formation in regard to a matter that I considered 
so unimportant that I had forgotten even to men- 
tion it. But I reflected that, after all, the motive 
by which they were induced to join in our ad- 
venture was immaterial; while our need for the 
strength that their joining in it would give us 
was so pressing that upon gaining them for al- 
lies very likely depended our eventual success. 
Being moved by which considerations, I dilated 
upon the magnitude of the hidden treasure with 
such vehemence that presently their eyes were 
flashing and the blood had so mounted into their 
brains that their very foreheads were ruddy, and 
their breath came short. And I must confess 
that my own pulses beat quicker and harder as I 
talked on. Of this treasure I had not before 
thought at all, being so thoroughly taken up with 
the scientific side of the discovery that I hoped 
to accomplish ; but now I was moved profoundly 
by thoughts of what I could do for the advance- 
ment of science had I practically limitless wealth 
at my command. And especially was I thrilled 
by the thought of the magnificent form in which 
my own magnificent discoveries could be given 
to the world. Compared with my Pre Columbi- 
an Conditions on the Continent of North Amer- 
ica, Lord Kingsborough’s great work, both in 
form and in substance, would sink into hopeless 
insignificance. And in all that I said of the 
vastness of the hidden treasure I felt certain 
that I was keeping well within the bounds of 
truth. For I had the positive assurance that in 
the Aztec treasure-house in that hidden valley 
the ransom of a nation was stored. 

“Will you go with us ?” I asked, when I had 
brought my glowing description to an end. 

“ Well, I should smile, Professor,” was Young’s 
characteristic answer, 

‘You can count me in now, and no mistake!” 
said Rayburn, and added, “ By Jove, Palgrave, I 
mean to take a part of my share and buy the 
whole of Cape Cod!” 

And so the make-up of our party was decided 
upon. Fray Antonio joined it for the love of 
God; I joined it for the love of science; and 
Young and Rayburn joined it for the love of 
gold. In regard to the boy Pablo, he could not, 
strictly, be said to have joined it at all. He 
simply went along. 





VII.—THE KING'S SYMBOL. 


Fray Antonio was well pleased when I told him* 


of the stout contingent that I had secured. And 
when he had seen Rayburn and Young, and had 
talked with them—though his talk with Young 
did not amount to much, for Young's Spanish 
was abominable, he was as thoroughly satisfied 
as I was that for our purposes we could not pos- 
sibly have found two better men. 

In the course of this conference we made 
short work of our preparations for departure. 
Rayburn’s experience in fitting out engineering 
parties had given him precisely the knowledge 
required for putting our own little party promptly 
and effectively in the field; and in this matter, 
and in all practical matters connected with the 
expedition, he took the lead. He and Young 
already possessed the regulation frontier outfit 
of arms—a Winchester rifle and a big revolver— 
which they increased by another big revolver 
apiece; and I armed myself, similarly, with a pair 
of revolvers and a Winchester—concerning the 
use that I should make of which, in case need 
for using them arose, I had very grave doubts 
indeed. Fray Antonio declined to carry any arms 
at all; and after he had accidentally discharged 
one of my pistols, which he had picked up to 
examine, so that the ball went singing by my ear 
and actually cut through the brim of Young’s hat, 
there was a general disposition to admit that the 
less this godly man had to do with carnal wea- 
pons the safer would it be for all the rest of us. 
Young’s h:t was a battered Derby, and about as 
unsuitable a hat for wear in Mexico as possibly 
could be found. But for some unknown reason 
he was very much attached to that hat, and he 
was so wroth over having a hole shot through it 
in that unprovoked sort of way that he mani- 
fested a decided coolness toward Fray Antonio 
for several days. 

In the matter of armament, the happiest mem- 
ber of our party was Pablo. He was a handy 
boy, and when he had demonstrated his ability 
to manage a revolver by doing some very credit- 
able shooting with mine (at a mark that I had 
stuck up in the corral in order that I might gain 
ease in the use of this unknown weapon), I de- 
lighted him inexpressibly by buying him a pistol 
for his very own. I think that Pablo, upon be- 


coming the possessor of that revolver, at once 
grew two inches taller. The way that he strutted 
as he wore it, and his eager thrusting forward 
of his left hip, so that this gallant piece of war- 
like furniture might.be the most conspicuous part 
of him, were a joy to witness. For a time his 
mouth-organ was entirely neglected ; and coming 
quietly into the corral one day, I found him en- 
gaged in exhibiting the revolver to El Sabio, 
who regarded it with a slightly bored expression 
that I do not think Pablo took irf good part. 


Rayburn decided that our expedition could. 


be made more effectively with a small force 
than with a large one. He argued that unless 
we took into the Indian country a really power- 
ful body of men, we would be safer with a very 
few—for a few of us would feel keenly the ne- 
cessity of keeping constantly on guard, could be 
more easily managed and held together in run- 
ning away; and in case a fight was forced upon 
us we would fight more steadily becanse each of 
us would know surely that he could rely upon 
the support of all the rest. Which reasoning 
we perceived to be so sound that we promptly 
accepted it. 

Rayburn added to our company, therefore, only 
three men: two Otomi Indians of whom Fray 
Antonio gave a good account, and Dennis Kear- 
ney, who had served as axeman on the recently 
disbanded engineering corps. He was a merry 
soul, this Dennis, with a stock of Irish melodies 
in his head that would have made the fortune of 
an old-time minstrel. He and Pablo took to each 
other at once—though, since neither of them 
spoke a word of the other’s language, music was 
their only channel of communication—and Pablo 
presently presented us with a rendering on his 
mouth-organ, from a strictly Mexican stand-point, 
of “ Rory O’More” that quite took our breaths 
away. While Pablo played, Dennis would stand 
by with his head cocked on one side, and with an 
air of attention as closely critical as that which 
El Sabio himself exhibited; and when Pablo 


went wrong, as he invariably didin his attempted . 


bravura passages, Dennis would stop him with a 
wave of his hand, and an “ Aisy now, me dar- 
lint! That’s good enough Mexican, but it ain’t 
good Irish at all, at all,” and then would show 
him what good Irish was by singing “Rory 
O’More” in a fashion which made the old stone 
arches ring with a volume of music that could 
have given odds to an entire brass band. Poor 
Dennis! Only the other day I heard an organ- 
grinder grinding forth “ Rory O’More,” and the 
memory of the last time I heard Dennis sing that 
song, and of what heroic stuff that merry-hearted 
rough fellow then showed himself to. be made, 
came suddenly over me, and there was a choking 
in my throat, and my eyes were full of tears. 

Well, it was a good thing—or a bad thing, as 
you please to put it—that we could not see far 
into the future that morning when we packed our 
mules in the corral of the hotel, and set out upon 
the march that was to lead us through such per- 
ilous passages before we reached its end. 

That I might fill to the brim the cup of Pablo’s 
happiness—for my conscience pricked me a little 
that I suffered him to go with us—I had bought 
him the rain-coat of palm leaves for which his 
heart so long had pined. What with this and his 
revolver, and the delight of going upon a journey 
(for he had very fully developed that love of 
travel which is so strong in his race), his wits 
seemed to be completely addled with joy. He in- 
sisted upon putting on his absurd rain-coat at once; 
and he did so many foolish things that even El 
Sabio iooked at him reproachfully—this was when 
he tried to place on that small donkey’s back some 
of the heavy pack-stuff destined for the back of 
one of the big mules—and we got along much 
better with his room, as he presently enabled us 
to do, than we did with his company. When the 
time for starting came, we had quite a hunt for 
him; and we might not have found him at all 
had we not been guided by the sound of music to 
the sequestered spot to which he had retired in 
order to give vent to his pent-up feelings by play- 
ing on his mouth-organ “ Pop goes the weasel” — 
an air that Young had been whistling that morn- 
ing, and that had mightily taken Pablo’s fancy. 

We made rather an imposing cavalcade as we 
filed forth from the great gate of the hotel, and 
took our way along the Calle Nacional, the prin- 
cipal street of the city, toward the Garita del 
Poniente. Fray Antonio and I rode first; then 
came Rayburn and Young, followed by Dennis 
Kearney; then the two pack-mules, beside which 
walked the two Otomi Indians; and closing the 
procession came Pablo, wearing his rain-coat, with 
his revolver strapped outside of it, and riding El 
Sabio with a dignity that would have done honor 
to the Viceroy himself. Pablo certainly was in 
the nature of an anti-climax; but I would not have 
told him so for the world. Fray Antonio wore 
the habit of his Order, this privilege having been 
specially granted to him by the Governor of the 
state as a safeguard for all his expeditions among 
the Indians. It was understood, indeed, that he 
now was going forth on one of his missionary visits 
among the mountain tribes, and simply rode with 
us as far as our ways should lie together, for 
greater security. I had announced that I was 
going among the Indians again in order to in- 
crease my knowledge of their manners and cus- 
toms; and Rayburn—to whom the rest of the 
party was supposed to belong—had stated that 
he was taking the field in order to make a new 
reconnoissance along the line of the projected 
railway. It was in order to maintain these sev- 
eral fictions that we went out by the western 
gate, and that we continued for two days our 
march westward before turning to our true 
course. ; 

Of our progress during the ensuing fortnight it 
is not necessary that I should speak, for beyond the 
ordinary incidents of travel no adventures befell 
us. During this period we went forward steadi- 
ly and rapidly, and at the end of it we had cov- 
ered more than three hundred miles, and had 
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come close to where—supposing our rendering 
of the Aztec map to be correct, and that we had 
rightly collated it with the dead monk’s letter— 
the mission of Santa Marta had stood three cen- 
turies anda half before. There was no possibil- 
ity that any trace of this mission would be found; 
but every rock that we came to was most eagerly 
scrutinized, for on any one of them might we find 
the King’s symbol engraved. 

For two or three days we had been travelling 
through a region very wild and desolate. Far 
away, along the western horizon, rose a range of 
mountains whose bare peaks cut a jagged line 
along the sky. The country between us and 
these far-away mountains was made up of many 
parallel ranges of rocky hills, which ranges were 
separated by broad, shallow valleys, where cac- 
tus and sage-brush covered the dry ground thick- 
ly, and the only trees that broke this dreary mo- 
notony were pita-palms—the most dismal thing 
in all created nature to which the name of a tree 
ever has been given by man. There was no trail, 
and travelling through this tangle of briers was 
very difficult. All of Rayburn’s skill, which long 
practice had developed to a high degree, was re- 
quired to enable us to pick a way through so 
thorny a wilderness. At times the Indians with 
their machetes, and Dennis with his axe, had to 
cut a path for us; and, despite all our care, our 
own hands were cut and torn, and the legs of 
our poor beasts were red with blood. 

The deadly dryness of this arid waste add- 
ed to our discomfort. A strong dry wind blew 
steadily from. the north, building up out of the 
fine dust which was over all the surface of the 
baked ground little whirlwinds—remolinos, as the 
Mexicans call them—which went dancing down 
the valleys as though they were ghostly things ; 
and occasionally, when one of these struck us, 
we were covered with a prickly dust that fair- 
ly burned our skins. What water we got was to 
be had only by digging in the arroyos which trav- 
ersed the centre of each valley longitudinally ; 
and although this water always was muddy, and 
had a strongly alkaline taste, it is the only thing 
that I remember with pleasure in all that weary 
land. Of animal life there was nothing to be 
seen, save a-plenty of rattlesnakes, and a few 
great buzzards which wheeled above us from time 
to time as though with the intention of keeping 
track of us until we should fall down and die of 
thirst and weariness, and they should be able to 
feast upon us at their ease. 

At the end of the third day of this dreary trav- 
elling we had come close to the great western 
range of mountains, and our camp that night was 
made in the mouth of a little valley that opened 
from among the foot-hills. The night before, we 
had made a dry camp, and for the whole of the 
twenty-four hours we had had but a pint of water 
apiece. Pablo, I am sure, had given half of his own 
scant allowance to El Sabio. The other animals 
—it was all that we could do for them—had only 
their dusty mouths and nostrils wiped out with a 
wet sponge. They were pitiable objects, with 
their bleeding legs, their haggard eyes, their out- 
hanging tongues, and their quivering flanks, As 
Fray Antonio unsaddled his horse I saw that in 
his eyes were tears; but the rest of us, I fear, 
were too thoughtful of our own misery to feel 
much sorrow forthe misery of our beasts. 

I suppose that a man must suffer the lack of 
it, as we then did, in order to know how precious 
a thing water is. And to give some notion of its 
preciousness to those who not only are free at any 
time to drink their fill of it, but even can fill bath- 
tubs with it, and feel the joy of it on their bare 
bodies whenever they are so minded, I will say 
that when a little digging gave us that night as 
much water as we wanted our joy was far greater 
than it would have been had we there found the 
hidden city of which we were in search. 

Our well was sunk in the broad sandy bottom 
of the arroyo, in the midst of a narrow and delec- 
tably grassy valley between two foot-hills. And 
the abundance and the sweetness of the water, as 
well as the presence of grass, showed us that but 
a little way up this valley there must be an open 
stream. We drank, and our beasts drank, until 
all of our skins were nigh to bursting; and the 
abundance of water was so great that we even 
could wash the dust at last from our parched faces 
and necks and arms; and much like raw beef our 
skins looked when our washing was ended, and 
the stinging of them was as though we had been 
whipped with nettles. It was our intention now 
to leave the plains and to march along the edge 
of the foot-hills, parailel with the main range, 
otherwise we should not have ventured thus to 
wash ourselves. In a region where alkali dust is 
in the air, washing is to be shunned; for, each 
time that the skin is cleaned, the new deposit of 
dust takes a deeper biting hold. 

It was rather that we might escape the mis- 
ery of further travel on the arid plains than be- 
cause we had any strong hopes of thus finding the 
way of which we were in search that we had de- 
cided to change our line of march. Young bad 
begun openly to express his contempt for the 
Aztec map; and in the hearts of all of us had 
sprung up some doubts as to its trustworthiness 
as a guide. After all, it was not in the least a 
map in the true meaning of the word; and that 
it should show us rightly our way depended not 
only upon our having interpreted correctly its 
curious symbolism, but also upon the correctness 
of the interpretation that Mexican archeologists 
had given to the map of the first Aztec migration 
—of which map, as we believed, our map was a 
reserved and secret part. If either interpreta- 
tion was wrong, then we might be hundreds of 
miles distant from the region in which the way 
marked by gravings on the rock of the King’s 
symbol should be sought. 

Four or five hours of daylight still remained 
to us after we had dug our well, and with the 
delicious water flowing into it had satisfied our 
thirst. But we had no intention of going fur- 
ther that day. We had no need ‘to hobble the 
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animals, for they could be trusted to stay near 
the water-hole while they feasted on the grass, 
and we needed food and rest quite as much as 
they did. Young and Dennis together got us up 
a famous meal, and when it was ended we light- 
ed our pipes and held a sort of council of war. 
That we might talk the more freely, in both Eng- 
lish and Spanish, we drew away a little from 
where the two Otomi Indians and Pablo were 
stretched out upon the grass together; and we 
bade Dennis take a look around the shoulder of 
the first hill, so that we might know something 
of what our way would be like when we started 
in the morning; for we were not as yet ready 
that the minor members of the expedition should 
know the purpose that we hadin mind. We had 
decided that when, by the finding of the course 
indicated by the gravings of the King’s symbol, 
our quest fairly had a beginning, being no lon- 
ger a matter of mere hope and conjecture, we then 
would give Dennis and Pablo, and the two Ind- 
jans, some notion of what we intended doing, 
with the option of deciding for themselves wheth- 
er or not they would have a part init. And the 
thought never once occurred to us that circum- 
stances might arise of such a nature that neither 
they nor we would have any choice in the mat- 
ter at all. 

As we consulted together we had spread out 
before us a map of Mexico, and with this the 
map that the Cacique had given me, and a copy 
of the map showing the great Aztec march. Yet 
the more that we councilled the less could we 
come to any reasonable conclusion as to what was 
best for us to do. As nearly as we could tell 
from the strange guides that we needs must be 
led by, we had beaten thoroughly the region where 
once the mission of Santa Marta was, and not a 
trace of the gravings on the rocks had we found. 
To go over this region again, searching still more 
minutely, was too great an undertaking even to 
be thought of; and yet the only alternative to 
this painful course seemed to be that we should 
abandon our search altogether; in short, we were 
completely at sea. 

“ What J think,” said Young, “is that that old 
dead monk, and that old dead Cacique, have set 
up a job on us. They’re both of ’em lyin’ like 
fiddlers; that’s what’s the matter with them. 
There ain’t any hidden city, or hidden treasure, 
or hidden d d anything; it’s alla fraud from 
beginnin’ to end. I vote to pull up stakes an’ 
go home.” 

Acool refreshing wind was beginning to sweep 
down to us from the mountains, but it was blow- 
ing only in puffs as yet, for the night would not 
be upon us for several hours. Borne faintly and 
fitfully upon this uncertain wind ¢ame to us the 
strains of “ Rory O’More,” with which melody, 
as we inferred, Dennis was beguiling his soli- 
tude while he explored the route that we were to 
take the next day. Pablo, sitting comfortably on 
the grass, his back propped against the back of 
El Sabio, also caught the sound, and straightway 
began to play an accompaniment on his mouth- 
organ to Dennis’s distant singing. The strains 
gradually grew louder, showing that Dennis was 
returning; but when they stopped suddenly we 
thought that he had only tired of the sound of 
his own voice, or, perhaps, did not think any- 
thing about the matter at all. 

But when a sound of hurried, irregular steps 
came down the wind to us, we all were on our 
feet in a moment and had our arms ready, for 
it was evident that Dennis was running from 
something; and the danger was likely to be a 
serious one, for running was not at all in Den- 
nis’s line. We wondered why he did not call 
out ; but the explanation of his silence was plain 
enough, ten seconds later, as he came around 
the shoulder of the hill, staggered in among us, 
and fell on the grass at our feet, with the blood 
streaming from his mouth and nostrils, and an 
arrow clear through his breast. 

“Indians!” he gasped, with an effort that 
brought a torrent of blood spurting from his 
mouth; and he added, faintly, “ But Pve bate 
’em, th’ divvils, in their hopes of a soorprise !” 

That triumphant utterance was the last that 
Dennis Kearney made on earth. As he spoke, 
a fresh outburst of blood came from his nostrils 
and mouth, a quiver went over him—and then 
he was dead. I don’t believe that many men 
would have done what Dennis did: run a good 
quarter of a mile with an arrow through his 
lungs, and then die exulting because he had suc- 
ceeded in warning the camp. 

Rayburn had the situation instantly in hand. 
“Get the packs and saddles on quick !” he cried. 
“The Indians ’il come around that hill and try 
to scoop us here in the open. They won’t close 
in; they’ll keep off, and just lie around for a 
week till we’re played out, and then they'll step 
in and finish us; they'll do that, likely enough, 
anyway. But our one chance is to get to a place 
up the valley here, where they can tackle us 
only from in front. There’s water up there, so 
we'll be all right, and we may be able to shoot 
enough of them to make the rest give it up, or 
they'll close in, and we'll have the comfort of 
getting the whole thing ended without any use- 
less fooling over it.” 

All the while that he spoke he was working 
away, and so were we all, at saddling and pack- 
ing, and luckily the animals, although the water 
and the food and the rest had put new strength 
into them, still were too tired to give us the 
trouble that animals give at such times when 
they are fresh. In a surprisingly short time we 
were ready to start; and yet not a sign had we 
had, save the warning that Dennis had brought 
us, that there was an Indian within a hundred 
miles of us. Indeed, but for his dead body on 
the ground beside our camp fire, we might have 
imagined that our scare was only a bad dream. 
That it was a very bad reality was shown just 
as the last pack went on, when one of our Otomi 
Indians gave a howl as an arrow went through 
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his leg, and I felt a sharp little nip on my fore- 
head where an arrow just grazed it, and there 
was that queer, faint whirring sound in the air 
that only a flight of a good many arrows togeth- 
er will produce. 

Rayburn took the body of poor Dennis before 
him on his own horse ; he’d be dd if the Ind- 
ians should get Dennis yet, he said; and away 
we went up the sandy bed of the arroyo, driving 
the mules before us, and the Otomi Indians pelt- 
ing along on a dead run. The Indian who had 
been hit coolly broke the arrow off short, and 
then pulled it out through the wound. 

Suddenly we saw Young, who was riding a lit- 
tle ahead of the rest of us, half pull up his horse 
and look earnestly at a great shoulder of rock 
that jutted out from the mountain-side. “ There’s 
your King’s symbol, and be d d to it!” he 
shouted ; and added,‘ What’s the good of a King’s 
symbol when we're all goin’ to lose our hair ?” 

He was under full headway again in a mo- 
ment. As we shot past the rock we all turned 
to look; and there, sure enough, was the long- 
sought-for sign. 

{TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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A MICHIGAN IRON MINE, 


Scarcety have the deer and rabbit found their 
accustomed trails through the carpet of the first 
snowfall, before the woods of northern Michigan 
begin to echo with the stroke of. woodsman’s axe 
and the clink of miner’s pick. A ride of twelve 
hours from Chicago will bring us to the heart of 
the mining regions of the Upper Peninsula, and a 
single night’s journey place before us a more sud- 
den and complete transformation of scenery than 
was ever accomplished behind stage curtain. 
Leaving the Union Depot at Chicago by mid- 
night on the Milwaukee and Northern train, the 
traveller may next morning peer drowsily through 
the windows of his berth upon a white wilder- 
ness of pine and hemlock stretching unceasingly 
toward the horizon. By noon he may wander 
along the ore piles at Iron Mountain, or gaze upon 
the vast open pits of the old reliable mines at 
Ishpeming, or be far on his way toward the new- 
ly opened districts of the Gogebice range. 

The coming of winter is eagerly looked for by 
the explorer for mineral wealth, for with the first 
snowfall the trackless woods are open to travel, 
and forests which none but the Indian and the 
government surveyor can penetrate in summer 
are easy of access. The possibility that ore may 
underlie this or that section of land is usually 
first suggested by the “cruiser” or explorer for 
some of the land and lumber companies which 
have almost monopolized the Upper Peninsula. 
To a man accustomed to read the signs of the 
woods, the earth around a burrow or the gravel 
in the roots of a windfallen tree is full of mean- 
ing. Perhaps scattered fragments of ore may be 
found on the surface of the ground, and by such 
tokens the owner of the land is induced to try 
his luck in the search for ore. 

A crew of woodsmen and miners is soon en- 
gaged, and a tolo road is cut from the nearest 
town to the proposed site of the exploration. 
Log houses, roofed with bark, are put up for the 
men; the ground is cleared around the spot 
where the test pit is to be sunk, and in a few 
days the clink of the pick and the scrape of the 
shovel are heard in the woods, and the curious 
squirrels waken to wonder what new order of 
things this may be that has broken their winter 
siesta. Blue smoke curls languidly through the 
pine tops from the cabin where the Canadian 
“cookie” sings over the cooking stove; hoarse 
shouts of ‘‘ Hoist oop!” come from below-ground, 
and the windlass answers complainingly as stal- 
wart Cornishmen strain at the handles, hoisting 
gravel and clay from the shaft that pushes deep- 
er and deeper beneath the grass roots. 

After a few weeks of work, sinking through 
gravel, the ledge is struck, and if the rock seems 
to indicate the neighborhood of ore, the work of 
opening a mine begins in real earnest. The rock 
is pierced with drill and hammer, and charges of 
dynamite or giant powder inserted in the holes, 
up the ladders the men scramble and wait, while 
below one of their number lights the fuse. Ina 
few seconds he too emerges panting, and from 
behind logs and other coigns of vantage the men 
listen till the blast booms below, and splintered 
rock and gravel rattle on the cabin roofs. As 
the upturned edges of the rocks are cut across, 
their character changes. Gray slate gives place 
to red slate, and jasper to soapstone; till one day, 
as the miners gather to examine the rock thrown 
out by a blast, one of their number picks a soft 
blue fragment from the debris, and a shout goes 
up to surface: “ Hoy, up there! Tell Jimmy to 
run into town and tell the boss we’ve struck ore 
in the breast of the crosscut.” 

Come back again in a couple of years to where 
the test pit struck ore, and you will find the scene 
totally changed. Instead of woods, an open clear- 
ing surrounds you. Skeleton trestles stretch 
their legs beside railroad tracks; locomotives 
whistle and ore cars rattle over the rails where 
a few years before the bear and beaver enjoyed 
sole right of eminent domain. There yawns a 
vast open pit with cavernous sides, from which 
cranes are hoisting ore buckets as fast as ore can 
be shovelled in by the laborers below. Up an 
inclined railway from out the open pit, labors 
slowly, like some subterranean turtle, a skip, 
heavy-laden with ore. It reaches the top of the 
incline, butts its head into a scaffold, reverses its 
centre of gravity, and rattles its load into the ore 
cars on the track below. 

Yonder, at the mouth of the shaft, stands the 
captain of the mine, with smoking oil lamp stuck 
in hat ready to go below, a sturdy, gray-bearded 
Cornishman, with a humorous twinkle in his eyes 
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as he notes our evident curiosity. To him we 
state our desire, and gain a cordial assent to our 
request to visit the underground workings. Ina 
few minutes, clad like the captain in ungainly oil- 
skin coat and trousers like sections of stove-pipe, 
we step into the skip, and the blue daylight fades 
rapidly behind us as we rattle and plunge into 
the Cimmerian darkness of the shaft. Past drip- 
ping timbers and ladderways we glide, with no 
small misgivings as to the strength of the rope 
that forms our sole communication with the world 
above. The skip slackens speed, and bumps at 
last upon the bottom of the shaft, and we stum- 
ble along the crosscut in the captain’s wake tow- 
ard the main drift on the fifth level. Here 
plunges toward us, from the inner darkness, a 
rumbling something with a gleam of lights behind 
it. At the captain’s warning signal we step to 
one side to let pass the ore car which is pushed 
by grimy trammers toward the shaft. It passes 
and is gone in darkness, and we hear the rattle 
of ore dumped into the skip to be hoisted to the 
stock piles above. 

“This,” explains the captain, “is the main 
drift, on the fifth level, five hundred feet under- 
ground. Here is a room, or stope, as we call it, 
from which ore is being mined. All along the 
level these rooms are cut out in the ore, and be- 
tween every room a mass of ore is left for a pil- 
lar to support the mine. These logs here are 
timbers, used in each room to support the ore 
overhead as it is removed from below.” 

We are in ‘a chamber about twenty feet wide 
and forty feet long; stout pine logs, crossed by 
other beams overhead, stand at regular intervals 
eight feet apart, forming skeleton cubes, or 
“sets,” as the captain terms them, reaching one 
above the other as high as our lamps will throw 
light above us. Each of these timbers, we are 
told, is placed exactly underneath a correspond- 
ing timber in the room above, so that when the 
ore on this level is removed, and the last set of 
timber placed into position, the whole mine is 
filled with this timber framework. 

“If you wish to see the men at work,” says 
the captain, “rou can follow me up into the 
room.” So w. scramble, as best we may, after 
him, up devious ladderways, among the forest of 
timber, till we emerge on a platform of small 
pine logs placed across the sets. 
around us the blue ore, with here and there a 
crystalline white seam of lime, glistens in the 
light of our lamps. Here work the miners; one 
bending on his knee holds a drill in the ore, turn- 
ing and turning it between the strokes of a heavy 
hammer that his comrade swings with rhythmic 
regularity. To one side another loosens with a 
pick the ore shattered by a previous blast, and 
allows it to fall between the timbers into chutes 
on the level below. In one corner of the room 
the timber men are chopping and sawing on pine 
logs, as they place another set of timbers in a part 
of the room which the miners have stripped of 
ore as high as they can reach, Next week the 
pine platform will be shifted eight feet higher, on 
top of the next set of timbers, and so the mine is 
gradually worked out from each level to the level 
above. 

To one side hangs a rope, and glancing up is 
discernible an opening in the roof, down which 
a ladder protrudes into sight. In answer to our 
question the captain tells us that this is a 
“winze,” or small untimbered shaft leading from 
the level above, for the double purpose of venti- 
lating the room, and allowing timbers to be sent 
down and built into “sets” as fast as the ore is 
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removed. After satisfying our curiosity as to 
the manner in which the ore is broken out, we 
manage, by some unusual gymnastic exercise on 
our part, to reach the ladder in the winze, and 
climb up to the room above. 

Here are the same rooms and pillars as on the 
level we have left, and along the drifts ore cars 
are pushed heavily toward the shaft, and whirled 
easily back to the chutes to be refilled. 

We pass the incline shaft and catch a glimpse 
of daylight overhead. Here the same skip we 
noticed above is waiting on the level to be refilled 
by the trammers. From below we can hear the 
ringing of drills as the miners work at sinking 
the shaft. 

One of the greatest bugbears in shaft-sinking, 
we learn from the captain, is quicksand, which 
often covers the ledge of ore. Months of weary 
labor and thousands of dollars may be spent, 
and still the quicksand oozes through the timbers, 
and not a foot of progress can be made. Thanks, 
however, to the invention of a German physician, 
the dreaded quicksand can now be removed as 
easily as so much gravel or bowlder clay. 

In the city of Iron Mountain the Chapin Mine 
determined last winter to sink a shaft through 
quicksand to a body of ore which had hitherto 
been inaccessible. To accomplish this, the new 
Poetsch process, as it is called, from its inventor, 
was resorted to. Around a circle of thirty feet 
in diameter a series of twenty-six large iron pipes 
was driven down through clay and sand to the 
ledge, 110 feet below. A smaller pipe was then 
led to the bottom of each, and by means of huge 
ice-machines a continuous stream of freezing 
mixture at a temperature of seventeen degrees 
below zero was led up and down the pipes till 
the whole circle was frozen across, and the trea- 
cherous quicksand required to be blasted and 
broken, like the hardest granite. 

On our way back to the shaft down which we 
came we pass a crosscut in which a deafening 
hammering announces that a power drill is at 
work. A pile of rock almost hides from us the 
end of the crosscut, where two miners have 
charge of the drill. The motive power is com- 
pressed air, and by its expansion such intense 
cold is produced that, even in summer, the es- 
cape valve is always covered with ice. A vicious- 
looking and decidedly dangerous machine this is, 
which, braced firmly on three legs, is stabbing 
incessantly at the splintered rock before it. One 
man, from a tin pail, dashes water constantly in 
the hole which is being drilled, while another, 
with his hand on valve and screw, forces at 
each stroke the drill a little deeper into the 
rock. 

But we must return to the surface; so the 
captain leaves us with a skip tender at the shaft. 
The skip rattles down empty, and we step on the 
bail, and take a firm grasp on the rope. The 
skip tender pulls six jerks at the signal rope; 
six strokes clank in the shaft-house above; the 
lander in the shaft-house repeats the signal, and 
the electric bell in the engine-house rings “ six 
bells.” The brakeman reads the signal, “ Hoist 
up with a man aboard,” and the rope tightens 
slowly in response to his grasp on the brakes. 
The skip rattles and jerks as it rises to the sur- 
face, and leaves us at the mouth of the shaft, 
dazzled and blinded by the blue light of the sun- 
shine and the snow-clad world that lies white and 
dry around us, in such sharp and sudden contrast 
to the dank darkness and the yellow glimmer of 
oil lamps we have just left behind in the depths 
of a Michigan iron mine. Davin H. Browne. 
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SMITH (in Paris). ‘“‘ Garcon, parley vous Frangais ad os 
GARGON “Not ze American kind, monsieur,” 
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ON THE ROAD 


LIFE AT AN INDIAN AGENCY. 


Tue treatment of the original inhabitants of 
the territories over which the government of the 
United States has extended its sway during the 
last twenty-five years has been—and still contin- 
use to be—one of the most difficult problems ever 
encountered in the development of any great na- 
tion. Marching eastward from the Pacific and 
westward from the turbid waters of the Missouri, 
stretching in two thin blue threads from the 
“British line” to the Mexican frontier, our gal- 
lant little army has steadily closed in on the 
savages, “rounding up” the scattered tribes and 
gathering them in upon the immense reserva- 
tions of land set apart for their use. The gov- 
ernment has established agencies to represent it 
with the various tribes with which it has made 
treaties, and it is the object of this paper simply 
to describe the life at one of these agencies. 

The reservation allotted to the Southern Chey- 
ennes and Arapahoes is situated in the Indian Ter- 
ritory, south of the so-called “Cherokee Strip” 
and west of the famous promised land of the 
“ Boomers,” the Oklahoma country, and, accord- 
ing to General Sheridan’s report to the President 
in 1885, contains within its limits 4,297,771 acres, 
“excellent for grazing, and most of the land sus- 
ceptible of the highest cultivation.” Extensive 
tracts of timber — scrub - oak, cotton - wood, pe- 
can, and walnut—line the streams and the sides 
of many of the caifions, and cover wide sections 
of rolling prairie country; game—such as wild tur- 
key, prairie-chicken, quail, and deer — abounds. 
The enrolment taken during General Sheridan’s 
visit showed a total of 2169 Cheyennes and 1300 
Arapahoes, distributed in “ bands ” over the res- 
ervation. 

Near the military post of Fort Reno, and on the 
North Fork of the Canadian, lies the collection of 
government buildings forming the agency for 
these Indians, and known to the post-office officials 
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TO THE AGENCY. 


and marked down on the maps under the name of 
Darlington. Here the agent resides, and here—in 
a great brick building fronting a wide unpaved 
plaza or square, on the various sides of which 
stand the stores of the Indian traders, a hotel, and 
the livery and stage stables, whence the stage 
line carries the mail and passengers to the rail- 
road, thirty miles away—is situated the main of- 
fice or agency for the two tribes mentioned. On 
some streets branching off from a park of rather 
ragged and forlorn appearance, in which a few 
trees raise their crooked branches into the air, 
are placed the residences of the employés, the 
schools,and the saw-mill, the blacksmith, wagon, 
and tin shops. 

Driving out from Fort Reno, we rattle over the 
prairie past the camp of the Indian scouts, their 
lodges pitched in military order on a little rise 
overlooking the plain toward the agency; past 
the cavalry horses on herd, scaring up great flocks 
of blackbirds, and causing the little prairie-dogs 
to pop into their burrows with shrill barks of an- 
ger and alarm; past some camps of redskins who 
have come in to draw their rations, their wagons 
standing near by, and their tough little horses 
“lariated” out to graze; through great thickets 
of sunflowers, past Indians on horseback, squaws 
and papooses in wagons, to the wooden bridge 
over the river, where some more Indians, tall, 
wild-looking, handsome fellows, are watering their 
horses, their figures reflected in the clear shallow 
stream. We move slowly over the not too firm- 
looking structure, and then more rapidly on again 
over the wide dusty road, skirted by the neat 
frame houses forming the residences of the agent 
and some of the employés, until, swinging to the 
right, we draw up at the door of the huge brick 
commissary building. Groups of shaggy, wiry 
ponies are tied to wagons, or held by waiting 
squaws, whose lords pass in and out of the wide 
doorway, or stand about in little knots chatting 
and smoking; now and then a mounted “ buck” 
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or Indian policeman, in army blue, slouch-hatted, 
with revolver swinging from belt bristling with 
cartridges, rides briskly by, while, crossing the 
wide square, comes a train of lumbering, creak- 
ing, heavily loaded freight wagons, their great 
wheels grinding up the dry soil, which, driven in 
whirling clouds through the air by the strong 
south wind, fills mouth and eyes with gritty sub- 
stance, and powders bright-hued savage finery 
and the more soberly colored clothing of civiliza- 
tion alike with a thick coating of brown dust. 
Pushing our way through the motley crowd, we 
ascend the wooden staircase on the outside of the 
building, and enter the office, where we are most 
courteously received by the agent. 

We have ample tiine to look about us here, for 
it is Monday, the busiest day of the week, and 
while the agent is engaged in listening to the va- 
rious recitals of his tawny charges and in an- 
swering their questions, we sit back in the easy- 
chair by the side of his desk and leisurely “ take 
in” the scene before us. A number of the Ind- 
ians have evidently come in for a “ talk,” for 
they are crowded into the room, some seated on 
the chairs lining the walls, some lounging, blan- 
kets drawn in graceful folds about them, in the 
doorways. <A few are clad in their picturesque 
native dress, but almost all of them wear some 
articles of civilized clothing, and as seen through 
the blue clouds of cigarette smoke they present 
an interesting picture, with their wild but express- 
ive and intelligent faces, each in its setting ,of 
long, black, straight hair, their bright eyes, and 
graceful gestures as they converse together in 
low guttural tones. Among them are some of 
the leading men of the Chevennes, but a short 
time ago the fiercest and most formidable of the 
hostile tribes.** Many of their most daring war- 
riors and skilful soldiers, however, finally over- 
awed by the strong arm of the government, and 
realizing the hopelessness of further armed re- 
sistance against their white conquerors, are now 
the most eager to learn how to travel “on the 
white man’s road,” and are rapidly proving them- 
selves apt pupils. Some of them are quite well- 
to-do, owning horses and wagons bought and 
paid for by themselves, and following the occu- 
pation of “ freighters,” hauling all the supplies 
for the agencies from the railroads, and receiving 
the same rates of payment for the work as the 
white men engaged in the same business. Al- 
though under the treaty made with the Chey- 
ennes and Arapahoes $30,000 in clothing is dis- 
tributed annually among them, and supplies of 
food (rations) are issued to each head of a family 
at regular intervals, every effort is being made to 
render the Indians self-supporting, and although 
the attempt to induce them to abandon their no- 
madic mode of life still meets with considerable 
opposition, every encouragement is given to those 
among them who have been persuaded to adopt 
some peaceful occupation as a means of gaining 
their livelihood. Two saw-mills are kept running 

* Mr. G. D. Williams, the agent at Darlington, in his 
report in August, 1887, says: ‘‘ But a little over two 
years ago one-eighth of the entire force of the army 
was directed against the Cheyennes of this agency, 


who in large numbers were then opposed to any in- 
novation tending toward civilization. 
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for the purpose of sawing native lumber to be 
used in building farm-houses, about fifty of which 
have been erected at different points on the res- 
ervation in the last year and a half, the Indians 
performing all the unskilled labor in their con- 
struction, such as cutting and hauling the lum- 
ber, ete., at their own expense. The farms—of 
which there are now about four hundred and 
fifty, running from five to one hundred acres in 
extent under cultivation—are situated on three- 
hundred-and-twenty-acre tracts, with a view to 
allotment under the so-called “Severalty Bill.” 
The future owner of one of these farms having 
selected his “location,” it is staked out for him 
by one of the white farmers employed by the 
government as instructors, who encloses ten acres 
with a wire fence, the Indian cutting and setting 
out a sufficient number of posts for the purpose. 
The ground is then broken at the expense of the 
government; the necessary farming implements, 
seeds, etc., are furnished gratuitously to the em- 
bryo agriculturist, who, under the instruction of 
his white teachers, is left to work out his own 
salvation by the sweat of his brow. 

Wild, untutored, unaccustomed to restraint, and 
suspicious by nature as the Indians are, the po- 
sition of the government’s agent is a difficult one, 
requiring great patience, tact, and careful judg- 
ment on the part of the official filling it. He is of- 
ten called upon for advice even in matters concern- 
ing the family affairs of individuals, must listen to 
their complaints, and endeavor to see that all are 
treated with equal justice in their dealings with 
the “ Great Father,” whose representative he is. 
He must superintend and hold to account the sub- 
agents and employés, attend to the handling of 
the supplies intended for the use of the Indians, 
the issuing of rations, the wants of the schools, 
the enforcement of obedience to the local laws 
and rules of the reservation through the Indian 
police, and is responsible for the proper conduct 
of the whole of the complicated business of the 
agency. The employés at the Cheyenne and 
Arapahoe agency comprise a chief clerk and 
two assistants in the office at Darlington, two 
engineers for running two saw-mills, two carpen- 
ters, two blacksmiths, a wagen-maker, and five 
farmers engaged as instructors, and a large num- 
ber of Indians, apprentices, drivers, herders, etc. 
The police force, divided into detachments at dif- 
ferent stations, numbers thirty rank and file and 
three officers—a captain and two lieutenants— 
all full-blooded Indians, owning their horses and 
under regular pay, the officers receiving ten 
and the privates eight dollars monthly, aifd is 
composed of representatives of both tribes. The 
uniform, two suits of which are furnished annu- 
ally by the government to each member of the 
force, is similar in cut and color to that worn by 
United States troops, and consists of a dark blue 
blouse, light blue trousers, and soft felt hat with 
a ribbon bearing the word “ Police” in silvered 
letters. Officers and men are armed with re- 
volvers, and are faithful and efficient, Mr. Wil- 
liams, the agent, assuring us that they have never 
yet failed to make an arrest during his adminis- 
tration. 

There are five sub-agencies at different points 
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A POLICEMAN. 


en the reservation, each under a sub-agent, at 
the largest of which, Cantonment, an abandoned 
military post, one thousand savages are rationed. 
Four schools for Indian children, two of which 
are mission schools and two of which are main- 
tained at the expense of the government, furnish 
education to three hundred and twenty red-skinned 
youngsters of both sexes, whose well-washed 
faces and clean clothing, their excellent disci- 
pline and apparent docility, as they sit behind the 
straightly aligned rows of desks in their school- 
rooms, are in strong contrast to the bands of 
half-clad, painted, unkempt, and unmistakably 
unwashed little savages we have passed on our 
way over from the “ post.’’ But for an occasion- 
al untamed glitter of their bright black eyes and 
flash of white teeth in relief against the dusky 
hue of their faces, as they stand singing Sunday- 
school hymns for all the world like white chil- 
dren, it is hard to realize that any one among 
them had been born and attained the school age 
under the influence of savage life. The dormi- 
tories, refectories, kitchens, etc., are scrupulously 
clean, and the schools can bear favorable com- 
parison with similar institutions in more populous 
and enlightened communities. 

As already mentioned, a fixed sum is expend- 
ed annually for clothing, ete., according to a treaty 
made with these tribes; and in addition to this, 
regular supplies or rations of food are distrib- 
uted every seven days. This weekly ration con- 
sists of twenty-one pounds of beef, three and a 
half pounds of flour, lialf a pound of sugar, three- 
eighths of a pound of coffee, and a certain quan- 
tity of beans, salt, baking-powder, soap, ete., 
for each individual Indian. Heads of families 
are provided with tickets—running for thirteen 
weeks, and on which numerals representing each 
week are printed—which on presentation at the 
agency entitle the holders to their share of the 
groceries, the issue clerk punching ont one of 
the numerals mentioned at each weekly delivery 
of the sepplies. Beef is issued every Monday 
“on the hoof,” and “on block” at five different 
points, each band of forty-four Indians—men, 
women, and children—receiving one steer. 

The distribution of beef at Darlington takes 
place at an isolated spot on the prairie, some dis. 
tance from the agency, and the sights witnessed 
at a “big killing” present a scene at once pic- 


turesque and exciting, if somewhat revolting to 
the finer sensibilities in some of its details. Long 
before the hour appointed for the slaughter of 
the animals and the distribution of the meat, 
bands of savages take up the march for the ren- 
dezvous from all points of the adjacent country. 
Wagons—sometimes of the newest and most ap- 
proved patterns, at others the veriest rattletraps 
to be found on four wheels, filled with squaws 
and drawn by all kinds of teams, from the piebald, 
wall-eyed, pink-nosed ponies, to the patient and 
more or less broken-down mules, occasionally 
both horses and mules hitched to the same out- 
fit—are crowded around the rough “corral” or 
fenced-in space on the prairie where the cattle 
are herded together, and over which, far up in 
the clear air, ragged-winged buzzards are cir- 
cling. Mounted Indians gallop up, some armed 
with revolvers, others with carbines, and perched 
high up on the backs of their horses, ready for 
the exciting sport of pursuing and slaughtering 
the wild-eyed, long-horned Texan steers, that move 
restlessly about the narrow limits of the corral, 
bellowing nervously as if in dread anticipation of 
their doom. A fire is burning near by in which 
the branding-irons are being heated, and police- 
men and scouts, herders and agency officials, move 
about in the rapidly increasing crowd, busily pre- 
paring for the work of selecting and turning over 
the beeves designed for slaughter to the waiting 
Indian butchers. Descending from the “ambu- 
lance” in which we have driven over from the 
“post,” accompanying the young officer detailed 
to be present at the “issue,” we approach a 
rough log cabin, built close up to the fence, in 
which are placed the scales for weighing each 
steer as it is driven into the long narrow space 
connecting the corral with the gates out of which 
the brutes are liberated, only to fall victims to 
the eager savages awaiting them on the prairie. 
Bounded by a high fence on each side, this lane, 
so contracted in its width as to admit of the 
passage of but one animal at a time, is crowded 
with the frightened steers, who push and gore 
one another in frantic efforts to escape from the 
torture of the branding-irons and knives busily 
plied by the Indians perched on the top rail of 
the fence, as each one marks in his particular 
manner the “ beef” intended for issue to his band. 

Rapidly following one another, the brutes are 
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released one by one through the gate opened at 
intervals by a nimble policeman, who frequently 
has to exert all his agility to escape the angry 
sideward thrust of their horns as the cattle rush 
through the narrow opening. Some of them dash 
frantically out over the plain, bellowing furiously 
and throwing up the dirt and dust with the sharp 
points of their cloven hoofs; others stop for a 
moment bewildered, foaming at the mouth and 
snorting with fear and rage, and then gallop away. 
Indians mount rapidly and start after, revolver 
or carbine in hand, and a regular hunt in all di- 
rections over the rolling prairie in front of us be- 
gins, as the maddened brutes vainly endeavor to 
escape from their ruthless pursuers. Jumping 
into the ambulance, we too drive out to get a near- 
er view, and we must confess that our participa- 
tion in a sort of “ Wild West” hunt in a “‘ spring- 
wagon,” instead of on horseback, is a decidedly 
novel experience to us, particularly as the Indians 
are none too expert as marksmen and are apt to 
shoot wildly, while an excited Texan steer has no 
respect for government ambulances or “ special 
artists.” However, our object is to “ git thar,” 
to use an apt Western expression, and to procure 
a good opportunity for making our notes and 
sketches, so, under the circumstances, our means 
of transportation is the best we could have de- 
sired. 

Under the pitiless shots of the butcher the 
victim falls to the ground, and before its limbs 
have ceased to move in the convulsions of death, 
the hunter has dismounted, and the long, keen- 
bladed knife is plunged to the hilt in the still 
quivering body of the dying brute. With a yell 
the Indian signals to the squaws, who, urging 
their horses on, come rapidly out in their wagons 
from the corral, to begin the work of flaying and 
butchering. They swarm around the carcass 
with savage eagerness, and the tidbits, such as 
the heart, liver, ete., are quickly cut out, and some- 
times devoured on the spot. Every portion of 
the “beef”—entrails and all—is used for food, 
and soon the wagons, loaded with huge lumps of 
still warm meat, drops of blood oozing through 
the cracks in their floors, move away from the 
scene of slaughter, and the buzzards flock down 
to gather up such stray bits—scanty fare indeed 
—as may have been left on the ground. 

Rurus F, Zocpaum. 





“UNTO ONE OF THE LEAST OF 
THESE.” 

THE spirit of the kindly season is abroad, its 
genial influence brightening many hearts and 
lives, its cheery radiance penetrating gloom and 
darkness, its hearty greeting ringing out above 
the din and clamor of earth’s many voices, “ A 
Merry Christmas and a Happy New-Year!” 

Alas for the homes where Christmas joys are 
never known! for the hearts which New-Year’s 
cheer has never lightened! A glimpse of this 
darker side of life, from whose miseries even 
childhood is not exempt, is shown in our open- 
ing illustration. Two little waifs, homeless and 
weary, are nestled together upon the steps of a 
city tenement, seeking, it may be, to forget in 
sleep the restless cravings of hunger, and un- 
conscious of the gentle spirit enshrouding their 
ragged forms, yearning to bestow upon them the 
aid which, without man’s co-operation, it is pow- 
erless to grant. But the Christ-Child has not 
lived in vain, and recognizing through Him the 
claim of a universal brotherhood, we may look 
abroad at this joyous season, realizing that the 
artist’s creative fancy typifies a great truth—that 
the brooding spirit of charity is ever near at 
hand, seeking from us that active sympathy and 
earnest effort which may comfort the sorrowing, 
feed the hungry, clothe the destitute, and give 
shelter and protection to the homeless and deso- 
late. 

Christmas-tide is passing, but the yule-log 
still smoulders, the Christmas garlands are yet 
green and fragrant, and the echoing strains of 
Christmas carols linger on the frosty air. May 
the spirit of Christmas shed its parting blessing 
on our hearts and lives, quickening them to truest 
service for our brother’s welfare—a service for 
whose acceptance we have the assurance of Him 
who “spake as never man spake,” with perfect 
knowledge and entire truth, “Inasmuch as ye 
did it unto one of the least of these, My brethren, 
ye did it unto Me.” 





FOREBODINGS. 


Mr. Hetmicx’s delineation of the young Irish 
girl in the picture on page 13 makes us feel his 
subject, for despondency and foreboding are ex- 
pressed not only in the drooping head, the down- 
cast face, but in every curve of the figure. Of 
what is she thinking as she sits with her empty 
“‘clieve,” or basket, thrown beside her, as if its 
usefulness as well as her own was over forever. 
Her eyes seem fixed on the old couple toiling in 
the distance, with so sad an expression in their 
depths that somehow it is borne in on us that 
she is contemplating a departure from her native 
land, and all she has ever known of home. Pos- 
sibly they have fallen on evil days, the crops 
may have failed, so that they cannot pay the rent 
for the “bit of land,” and are threatened with 
eviction at no very distant day from the little 
cabin in the background, where her young life 
has been spent up to this sorrowful moment. 
Perhaps she is solving the problem by determin- 
ing to seek in the far Western country, whither 
so many of her young companions have already 
gone, her fortune, or at least a sufficient share of 
this world’s goods to keep the old parents’ thatch- 
ed roof over their heads for the few remaining 
years of life. 

The love of the soil is so strong in the heart of 
every true son or daughter of Erin that it is no 
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alluring prospect to this poor child of nature to 
think of saying, in the words of her native poet 
Tom Moore: 
‘* Farewell to the land where in childhood I’ve wan- 
der’d,” 
to feel that if she leaves the old father and mo- 
ther it is probably forever. The heart of the 
child in the breast of the woman throbs with 
pain as she thinks of merry days past, of the 
rambles through brake and brier, searching for 
blackberries and wild flowers, and compares them 
with dreary days to come in the New World, 
where it will be toil “ from early morn till dewy 
eve,” and no “ bit of fun” to lighten the sense of 
it. All the merry Irish customs, and the gath- 
erings at wake, wedding, or christeping, where ~ 
the boys and girls spent the nights in innocent 
fun and frolic, dancing the hours away to the 
stirring sound of the country fiddler’s (or piper’s) 
jigs, reels, or hornpipes, are passing through her 
mind as she wonders how she will ever endure 
her life without those “ little divarsions ” to light- 
en her labor. Who can tell if there is not some 
one nearer and dearer yet than either father or 
mother, whom the thought of parting from is the 
worst pang of all? 





THE COPYIST IN THE LOUVRE. 


Mr. Reinnart’s skeich represents a young wo- 
man, belonging to the artistic colony of Ameri- 
cans in Paris, intent on her work of copying a 
picture at the Louvre. Absorbed in her labors, 
she is utterly indifferent to the visitors at the 
gallery who may be looking over her shoulder. 
At the Louvre copying always goes on. At the 
Ecole du Louvre easels platforms can be hired for 
a very small sum of the guardians. Certain pic- 
tures are special favorites, and permission to copy 
them must be obtained some months in advance. 
Copies may be divided into two general classes. 
For one kind the trade picture is the product. It 
is variable in quality; generally inferior, in an 
art sense. The color is imitative, the design fol- 
lowed, perhaps, with Chinese accuracy, but the 
sentiment of the work is not there. The true 
artist, the real one, copies the picture of some 
great master, and follows it out not only with his 
eyes and hands, but with his heart and soul. If 
he scrutinizes the subtle effects produced by the 
brush of the great artist of the past, he tries all 
he can to follow the exact mechanical applica- 
tions of that brush. He subordinates himself to 
the difficult task before him. He is willing to 
lose his own individuality, and to merge himself 
in another’s personality. 

In France the calling of a copyist is by no 
means considered a derogatory one. Pupils of 
the Ecole des Beaux Arts who have sufficient 
ability to win a first prize, go to Rome, and con- 
tinue their studies there at the expense of the 
government. As a return for this art education 
they are obliged to produce some work of their 
own, and as often as not copies of celebrated pic- 
tures are made, and sent by them to Paris. These 
works are placed on exhibition every year in 
Paris, and if deemed worthy, remain in the école. 
By means of these copies there may be found in 
Paris a complete study of the development of art. 

It is to be regretted that we as Americans are 
so little inclined to accept really good copies of 
old masters, and on that account offer such slight 
encouragement to our own artists. This is posi- 
tive, that for much less than one-fourth of the 
money spent for pretended, or at best worn-out 
and valueless pictures, purported to be the works 
of old masters, good copies of great and well- 
known works could be obtained. American ar- 
tists now working out their difficult careers in the 
various cities of Europe should find encourage- 
mert in the production of good and faithful 
copies. It need -not be stated that a picture 
faithfully studied and copied is the best correc- 
tive for a loose way of painting, which our own 
people are prone to adopt. The necessity does 
not exist that only the painters of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries should be copied. 
There is an abundance of works of art of a 
nearer period which afford ample material for 
study. As pertinent to the copying of modern 
pictures and their effectiveness, reference may be 
made to Couture’s “La Décadence Romaine,” 
now at the Yale Art School, so faithfully copied 
by M. Jacquesson de la Chevreuse. 

Just as a collection of casts after the antique 
becomes a public instructor, so must a gallery 
of good copies of the old masters serve the 
same excellent purpose. The merit of an ori- 
ginal painting is insignificant if it be badly com- 
posed and indifferently painted. The copy of a 
great master if carefully worked out, though its 
force and beauty be borrowed, still exerts its in- 
fluence, one which no other. interpretation can 
£ive. 

Directing more particularly our attention to 
Mr. Reinhart’s sketch, the young lady who paints 
is an American, and she is surrounded in major 
part by Americans. That young person may 
have been born in Kansas, and have first shown 
talent in her sketches in school. She may have 
been highly lauded for her work, found a patron, 
and, adopting art as a vocation, is now steadily 
engaged at copying a picture in the Louvre. 
She may in time become the Angelica Kauff- 
man or the Madame le Brun or the Rosa Bon- 
heur of our future. She knows that to be imi- 
tative does not in the least shackle the true art 
impulse. To grind the colors, so she and all of 
us have read, was the work of many a ’prentice 
hand in the past, but that in time, little by little, 
imperceptibly, as it were, came that divine inspi- 
ration which made the unknown workman or 
work-woman the rival of the great artist. There 
may be heredity in art, but, after all, patient toil, 
long-sustained effort, “that infinite capacity of 
taking pains,” alone tend toward the formation 
of genius. 
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“THAT WAGON OF OURS.” 
BY M. G. MoCLELLAND. 


I nap been in the place about two years when 
it happened. It was a good place—with Cart- 
wright & Co., dealers in wagons and agricultural 
implements. My employers were straightforward 
men, and treated their clerks with consideration, 
but, from the start, I made up my mind that I 
wouldn’t permanently stick to the business. The 
fact is, my father and grandfather had both been 
doctors, and the love of healing was in the blood, 
so a doctor I was determined to be just as soon as 
I could save money enough for college expenses. 
There was nobody dependent on me, and when a 
fellow has his eye set singly on one goal he is ca- 
pable of a good many personal sacrifices to speed 
the running. At the time I speak of I had five 
hundred dollars in bank, and was beginning to 
think—to use a bit of slang—that I would “ get 
there” after a while. 

One day, just about dinner-time, a mighty alert 
and masterful fellow, with a red mustache and 
eyes like a hawk, came into our place, and wanted 
to look at a wagon. We showed what we had in 
stock, and he poked and tapped and asked ques- 
tions about hubs and axles as knowing as a farm- 
er. Next day he came again, and he and Mr. 
Cartwright worked to terms for a good two-horse 
wagon, about the best we had in stock. The fel- 
low was as sinart as a steel-trap—which farmers 
usually are not—and I couldn’t help enjoying the 
neatness with which he fetched our “ boss ” down 
to the lowest possible notch. It was funny, for 
Cartwright was accounted a shrewd hand at a 
bargain. 

The wagon was to go to a young woman in the 
country, or, at all events, to a single woman, for 
the address the fellow gave me started with 
“Miss.” The rest of it got mixed, through my 
carelessness, they said afterward, and came out dif- 
ferently from what was intended. -I certainly set 
down the address as it sounded to me, and the 
afternoon of the day on which it was bought I 
started the wagon on its travels. 

When a week had passed, in bounced the red- 
mustached fellow again, in a terrible temper, 
wanting to know “why in thunder that wagon 
had never been shipped.” 

Mr. Cartwright called me up, as I generally at- 
tended to the shipment of goods, and for a min- 
ute or two we had it backward and forward 
pretty lively. The wagon had not put in an ap- 
pearance at the place where it was due, and the 
lady, after waiting and hoping for a season, had 
written to inquire the cause of the delay. The 
fellow with the red mustache at first was mad 
enough to lay for gore, but he cooled down after 
a bit, and we proceeded to locate the blunder. 
In about two minutes we found it. He had told 
me to send that wagon of ours to “ Miss M. N. C. 
Vernon, Tarleton,” and I had misunderstood him 
clear through, and shipped the thing to “ Miss 
Mensie Vane, Tattefs.” 

When I read this precious address out, Cart- 
wright, who is a jovial man, laughed right out, 
and so did the other fellow, in spite of being ag- 
gravated. 

“Where the devil is ‘ Tatters,’ Mr. Jones?” 
my employer demanded. 

“God knows!” I piously responded, feeling 
pretty sure that the matter was beyond human 
ken. 

“You'd better pray for a revelation double- 
quick, then,” Mr. Cartwright briskly announced. 
“That wagon of ours cost sixty-five dollars, and 
if you don’t track it up and reship it inside of a 
fortnight, you'll have it to pay for. I can’t have 
my goods, or my credit either, go to ‘Tatters’ 
through another man’s blundering.” 

The pun was execrable, but it enabled Cart- 
wright to end his sentence in a pleasanter tone 
than he had commenced it. There is something 
genial in a pun, and the worse it is the better 
humor it puts the man in who makes it. 

For the next few days I had about as much 
wagon on hand as if I were conducting an emi- 
grant train in the good old days of wagon su- 
premacy. I breakfasted, dined, and supped with 
my mind hitched to that infernal vehicle, drag- 
ging it, or rather being dragged by it, from 
mountains to seaboard and back again. It was 
my daily thought, my nightly dream. I grid- 
ironed the State with telegrams. I haunted 
the depots and cross-examined the train-men 
until they could have gnashed their teeth with 
impatience at my persecution of them. At last 
I got hold of the conductor of the freight 
train which had carried the abominable thing 
away. From him I learned that the wagon had 
gone from one end of his route to the other, 
and found no stopping-place, and that he, suppos- 
ing that “Tatters”” must be on some other line, 
had left it in the Central Depot to be transferred. 
He regarded me steadfastly as he made this state- 
ment, and.remarked at its close that he had never 
heard of any place called “ Tatters”’ in his born 
days. Was I positive that there was any such 
place in Virginia ? 

Of course I was not positive, and I told him 
so. Indeed, doubts as to whether there were 
such a place in America, or in the world, con- 
stantly obtruded themselves. For nearly ten 
days this “Tatters” had defied my best efforts 
at discovery, and it might, and in all probability 
would, remain a terra incognita to the end of 
time. 

“That’s a bad show for your wagon,” the con- 
ductor observed. 

AndI agreed with him. 

That fellow with the red mustache was nearly 
the death of me. If I heard the word wagon 
repeated once I heard it, on an average, fifty 
times a day, until I longed fiercely to expunge it 
from all spoken languages. Should the thing 
ever be recovered, I felt that the first use to which 
it might legitimately be put would be that of 
hauling me to an asylum. I was sorry for that 
young woman in the country too, waiting for her 
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wagon, like the chorus in the old song. I knew, 
of course, that if that vehicle should not turn up, 
I would have to pay for it. The blunder had 
been of my making and must be of my mending. 
But I couldn’t be satisfied to let the matter rest 
that way. Sixty-five dollars is a good lump of 
money to be docked from a clerk’s salary; and 
besides, it looked ridiculous that as big a thing 
as a two-horse wagon could not be traced. 

Matters were in this fix when an old chum of 
mine, a man I had not seen for months, came to 
town. He had been for years a drummer for a 
big dry-goods house, but had recently been taken 
into partnership and detailed to establish a branch 
house in a neighboring city. He was accounted 
the most thoroughly well-posted man on all mat- 
ters of locality in his profession, and, indeed, was 
wont to boast that there was not a village in 
the State, comprising more than a chicken-coop 
and an empty tomato-can, in which he had not 
traded. From this friend I learned that there 
was a place called “ Tatters,” away in the moun- 
tains, almost on the borders of West Virginia. 

There had been a sort of boom in West Vir- 
ginia iron ore, and the D. and W. Railway had run 
a branch line across the mountains to tap the 
mining region. The new line had penetrated the 
heart of a wilderness, neglected since stage-coach- 
ing days, when an old turnpike had crossed into 
the transmontane by a gap, in which stood the 
village of Tatters. The settlement had dwindled 
toacross-roads store, a blacksmith’s shop, and half 
a dozen houses, and had not been deemed by the 
railway people of sufficient importance to justify 
a station and a regular agent. The trains would 
stop if they were flagged, or if they had goods 
or passengers to deliver, which did not often hap- 
pen. Such local business as the company might 
acquire was intrusted to the village store-keeper, 
who also took charge of the infrequent freight. 

This man, Sam Tatters by name, the drummer 
described as being a very square fellow ; rather un- 
sophisticated, as was natural, but shrewd in trade, 
and very honest and accommodating. Whether 
or not he had dealings with the “ moonshiners” 
who infested the mountains thereaway my friend 
could not say, but he admitted that the bar was 
good for so sequestered a spot, and the liquor 
innocent of adulteration. 

That the name which Sam shared with his vil- 
lage should have originated “ Tatters” seemed 
unlikely ; but cognomens are plastic things, and, 
in rustic mouths, capable of variation and even 
of reconstruction. 

The more I thought about it, the more proba- 
ble it seemed that to this place that wagon of 
ours had wandered. Tre drummer to whom I 
related the misadventure was of my opinion, and 
the more because this mountain branch of the 
D. and W. was part of the same system as the 
trunk line on which the wagon had started. 
Telegraphic communication with Tatters was im- 
possible, and my friend suspected that the store- 
keeper was no scribe, since “ high larnin” was 
not a prerequisite to cross-roads store-keeping. 
The speediest way to reclaim our property, there- 
fore, seemed to be to go after it. 

In this view of the situation my employer con- 
curred, and we arranged that he should give me 
the necessary time off for the management of the 
affair, and that I should pay my own and the 
wagon’s expenses. This was satisfactory enough, 
and I departed on my mission in good spirits. 

To a man who has been cooped up in town for 
more months than he can reckon on his fingers, 
a breath of the open is a pleasant thing, even 
though it come to him through a car window. 
The lift of the country mountainward, the varia- 
tion and ever-increasing beauty of the outlook, 
the blue of the sky, ribboned, toward evening, 
with clouds shaded from softest gray to delicate 
pink, like mother-of-pearl; even the fields of 
broom-sedge and scrub-pine,the brier patches and 
tangles of sumach and sassafras bushes, bound 
together with ropes of Virginia creeper and wild 
grape-vine, took on the beauty and allurement of 
the unaccustomed. I watched it pass in ever- 
varying panorama in a beatified state of enjoy- 
ment, which prevented even that tarnation wagon 
from rolling in on my memory and spoiling every- 
thing. 

The journey occupied a good many houts, and 
it was somewhat over the edge of dark when we 
reached the village of Tatters. The train slow- 
ed up, deposited me on what looked to be the 
side of a ditch, and swept away with a wild toot- 
toot of exultation. There was no moon, and com- 
ing from the lighted car into the dimness of 
starlight blinded me, so that I stood and peered 
about, blinking like an owl abroad in daytime, 
but from a different cause. The ditch might be 
dry enough for passage, or it might not; the 
chance was even either way ; and as my eyes grew 
accustomed to the dusk I fancied I could distin- 
guish phantom-like poles and switches, which I 
took to be cat-tails and willow scrub. With the 
vision of a bog before my eyes I shunned un- 
precedented methods, and poked about for an 
authorized plank or crossing log. While thus 
engaged a voice from the other side of the ditch 
shouted out, “ For-roee!’ with a volume and 
suddenness that caused me to jump aside and 
wellnigh tumble into the danger I was seeking 
to avoid. 

This Southern style of halloo, with its long- 
drawn cadence, was familiar to me; so I answer- 
ed in kind, and proceeded in the direction of the 
voice. Presently a moving substance, distinguish- 
able from the general dusk by its greater den- 
sity, appeared on the village side of the ditch, 
and held parley. 

“ Did the train put off anybody ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“What sort?” 

“ A man.” 

There was a chuckling laugh, and then the 
voice went on: 

“That war a fool question, warn’t it? Arter 
I'd heard you holler, too. Your notes war keen 


as a kildee’s, but thar war a man ring to ’em. 
What are you arter, anyhow, stranger, comin’ in 
this time o’ night ?” 

This I explained was the fault of the corpora- 
tion, not of the individual. I further intimated 


that my first desire-was to cross the ditch dry- 
procure lodging for the 


shod, and after that to 
night, 

The explanation appeared satisfactory, and my 
interlocutor passed from inquiry to direction. 
There was only a thread of water at the bottom 
of the ditch, he said, but there was a plank across 
it further along. 
or expedite the transit by a “squar’ jump” from 
where I stood. The latter mode commended it- 
self, and I crossed my Rubicon at once. The 
mountaineer, who had moved aside to give me 
landing room, chuckled again. 

“You jump as keen as a catamount, stranger,” 
he commented. “TI e’en-er-most dodged double 
whenst your wind struck me. Look like ther 
darkness had bunched together an’ flung forred.” 

At his invitation I followed him along a nar- 
row path, which, after a few yards, merged into a 
country road. He had a store close by, he in- 
formed me, and would accommodate me for the 
night, since “ thar warn’t no bo’din’- houses nor 
yet no hotels in ther gap.” 

“You are Mr. Tatters—Mr. Sam Tatters, I sup- 
pose.” The observation savored of assertion, and 
was intended to help the acquaintance on to a 
sound basis. 

“T reckon so.” Then, with more assurance: 
“Yes, thet’s me. How come you to ketch on to 
my name, seein’ you be strange to these parts ?” 

I hastened to mention my own name and that 
of my friend the drummer, and by the time we 
had reached the store we had grown quite so- 
ciable and chummy. The building was a log 
structure, weather-boarded, and divided into a 
long room with shelves and counters containing 
the usual assortment of miscellaneous merchan- 
dise, and a smaller room at the back, in which 
were the proprietor’s bed and a little railed-in 
space which served as a bar. There was a ta- 
ble-in the middle of the room, already laid for 
supper, and in the great fireplace burned a no- 
ble fire of oak and hickory, As we entered, a 
negro woman came in also, through an outer 
door, with a dish of broiled birds and a pot of 
smoking coffee. In compliance with my host’s re- 
quest, I took off my overcoat and made myself com- 
fortable in the ingle nook. It was October still, 
but the nights were chill, and, in the mountains, 
cold enough for frost. After supper we drew to 
the fire, and the negro woman cleared off the ta- 
ble, lighted a dingy kerosene lamp, and departed. 
My host was a bachelor, he explained, and re- 
duced to hired female attendance. He preferred 
his old corn-cob pipe to the cigar I offered him, 
and, for a time, we smoked in the ruminant si- 
lence which accompanies rustic consumption of 
tobacco after a full meal. To ears habituated to 
noise, the silence outside appeared almost un- 
natural; there was no wind astir, so that even 
the sound of its murmur among the trees was 
absent. My hearing, involuntarily strained for 
the relief of sound, grew preternaturally acute, 
and after a little I could distinguish the bark- 
ing of dogs at a great distance. The expression 
of my face must have indicated intensity, for 
Tatters noticed it, and inclined his own ear, in- 
quiring if I heard anything. 

“Only dogs barking, away in the mountains 
somewhere,” I made answer. 

A slow smile wrinkled the corners of my com- 
panion’s eyes and softened the curve of his lips. 
His face gained by the change of expression. It 
was a rugged face at best, with the aspect of 
having been roughed out but never finished ; but 
the eyes were kindly, and there was a look about 
it which inspired confidence. To drop into the 
vernacular, he looked a man to tie to. 

“Them’s Ted Holly’s dogs,” he observed. “‘ He 
mostly travels with two or three to heel, an’ that 
thar big spotted hound o’ his’n have got a ring to 
his music whar’s onmistakable. Ted’s comin’ 
over ther mountain to see his sweetheart. She 
don’t live more’n a mile from here. Thar wed- 
din’s sot for'Thu’sd’y week. Mensie have give in 
to marry him sence that thar wagon come an’ 
helped ’em out’n ther mire some.” 

My attention was at once arrested, and tle sub- 
ject which had dominated my thoughts for days, 
held in abeyance for the nonce by physical com- 
fort, trundled briskly to the front again. The 
name “ Mensie” in connection with a wagon sug- 
gested discovery, and also complications. I hadn’t 
conceived of the possibility of a woman being 
ticketed with a name so senseless until the initials 
given me by the man with the red mustache had 
jumbled into it. Here was a coincidence worth 
investigating. Befere bursting into questions, 
however, I proceeded to put the matter in shape 
by briefly stating my business at home, and re- 
eapitulating the blunder which had necessita- 
ted my visit to this region. The attention with 
which my statement was received and the inter- 
est aroused by it might have been flattering 
could I have believed either evoked by anything 
personal. But my audience had no thought of 
me in the matter. His mind was filled with oth- 
er images, and his expression was perplexed and 
decidedly regretful. 

“What sort o’ wagon did vou say ’twas?” he 
queried when my tale was done. 

I redeseribed it. He nodded twice or thrice, 
and beat with his pipe against his knee, as though 
making an inward comparison and checking off 
items. 

“Did it come here?” 

The question really appeared superfluous. I 
was convinced that it had. 

Tatters avoided a direct reply at first, and went 
over my description. 

“Two-hors’ wagon, mighty strong and service- 
able, ironed heavy for rough travellin’; painted 
green, with red wheels, an’ a red line around ther 
aidges o’ ther body. Had a patent brake too, an’ 


I might journey toward that,: 
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a spring seat, an’ things conformable. An’ a 
kyard tacked on ther rump eend o’ ther tongue, 
marked to ‘ Miss Mensie Vane, Tatters.’ That’s 
so! Yes, siree! thar ain’t no crawlin’ round them 
facts. It’s a pity too! Blamed if it ain’t!” 

I couldn’t see it in that light. To me it was 
a matter of jubilation. My soul had been vexed 
within me because of that wagon, and my joy in 
its recovery was proportionately great. As del- 
icately as I could I intimated that, to me, outside 
regret seemed superfluous. Then I demanded in- 
formation as to the whereabouts of the property. 

Tatters met my glance with a meditative sort 
of smile. 

“Ride easy,” he said. “’Tain’t far off, an’ you 
can’t do nothin’ with it to-night. It’s safe enough, 
an’ ’tain’t dirtied none to hurt, I reckon. It come 
here week afore last; but sorter late—long about 
Friday or Sadday. Thar’s been’ mo’ mistakes 
about that wagon en what you made. Yourn led 
off an’ t’others followed suit. That’s how come 
I’m so tarnation bothered.” 

A vision of our nice new vehicle mud-splattered 
and dingy arose before my mind’s eye. There 
had been heavy rains the previous week, and for 
badness mountain roads are proverbial. From 
the store-keeper’s words I inferred that our wagon 
had been given opportunity to become acquainted 
with them. The impudence of some fellow’s 
coolly hitching up and pranking about the coun- 
try with our property, injuring and befouling it, 
made me hot all over. In a few forcible words I 
gave Mr. Tatters to understand that, as freight 
agent for the place, I intended to hold him re- 
sponsible for damages. He had no business to 
let the property out of his keeping. 

“T dun’no’ how come I hadn’t,” Tatters retort- 
ed, nettled in his turn. “ Ther blamed thing war 
’rected to ‘Miss Mensie Vane,’ plain as an axe 
helve, warn’t it? An’ Miss Mensie Vane lives 
just round ther shoulder o’ the mountain, an’ I 
sont her word ther wagon was here for her, an’ 
she come over an’ paid charges an’ toted it off. 
If that warn’t a straightforred transaction, I dun- 
*no’ one when I see it.” 

The way he put it certainly gave it that ap- 
pearance. Here were complications with a ven- 
geance, and a promising prospect for more delay 
and annoyance. It was bootless showing temper 
to Tatters, however, since he was, apparently, in 
no wise in fault. The better part of wisdom 
would be to possess myself of particulars, so that 
I might thereby regulate my future movements, 

The story elicited was this ; 

About a mile distant, through the gap, there 
lived a family by the name of Vane, indigenous 
to the soil, and tracing occupancy of a sterile little 
hill-side farm back to the days of pioneering. By 
natural disintegration, brought about by: thrift- 
lessness in some of the race and enterprise ip 
others, the family in these parts had dwindled 
to an oldish man, maimed during the war, and 
gradually reduced to sightlessness by cataract 
on both eyes; a single daughter of eighteen, his 
youngest and sole remaining child, and a brood 
of grandchildren of tender years, the progeny of 
a son and daughter-in-law, both deceased. This 
John Vane appeared a very Murad for ill fortune. 
He was a weakly man in constitution, and never 
avid of exertion, and he had married a woman of 
mournful temperament. John was one of twins, 
and the rural superstition runs that should one 
of a pair of twins prove exceptionally successful, 
the average will be maintained by the other one’s 
being unlucky. Jim Vane, the fortunate twin, 
had remained in lower Virginia after the decla- 
ration of peace, and settled in the tide-water re- 
gion, where he had done very weil for himself. 

In his old home, this was known by hearsay, 
for, as years went by, the brothers had drifted 
more,and more apart. They were both averse 
to that whicl they denominated “ ramblin’,” and 
being uneducated men, were debarred from inter- 
course by letter. They “sont word” to one an- 
other from time to time, and once Jim had come 
home ona visit. But that had been before his 
marriage, and John had never returned the ci- 
vility, being tied at home by many cares and little 
stamina to grapple with them. 

His daughter Mensie seemed to be cast in a dif- 
ferent mould; doubtless one of those reappear- 
ances of the best in a race which usually pre- 
sages a turn of the tide. From Tatters’s account 
she was a handsome, high-spirited girl, with plen- 
ty of sense, plenty of pluck, and a loving heart 
of her own, to all of which the neighbors were 
willing to testify. After the death of her “ slack- 
twisted” mother, a couple of years before, she 
had taken the family in charge and upheld them 
to the best of her ability. 

That Mensie had a lover goes almost without 
telling, for, if a woman be tender-hearted and loy- 
al to her own, some man is sure to find it out and 
seek to appropriate the treasure. Ted Holly, the 
“likeliest fellow” in the district, according to 
Sam Tatters, had watched the girl at her gallant 
task, and conceived the notion that it would be a 
pleasant thing to help her. 

But Ted was as poor as a broom-sedge field, 
such patrimony as might have accrued to lim 
having been converted into liquor and poured 
down the throat of a vagabond father long cre 
he attained to manhood. He owned a horse, 
however, and a stalwart pair of arms, all of 
which he placed at his sweetheart’s disposal. 
Mensie engaged herself right willingly, for sie 
loved him well; but for that very reason sie 
steadily refused to accede to his proposal to 
marry him straight out of hand. The man who 
should wed with her must assume the burden of 
her family, she said, and there were so many of 
them. She could not bring her mind to it all at 
once. After a while the children would be larger 
and could help themselves a little. They had 
better wait awhile. 

Among their scanty possessions the Vanes 
owned a colt, now three years old and being bro- 
ken by Ted to harness. Its dam had died soon 
after its birth, and Mensie had reared it on a 
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bottle, like a foundling infant. It was a sturdy, 
well-grown brute, and with Ted’s sorrel formed 
as good a team as a man need want to shake his 
lines over. If only they could get a wagon now, 
Ted said,and Mensie would consent to marry 
him, their fortunes would begin: to mend. 

For with the opening of the ore banks across 
in West Virginia there had come a fine opportu- 
nity for making money. With a wagon and his 
good team, Ted figured out, he could make enough 
in a week, hauling ore for the company, to sup- 
port the family for a month. There would be no 
necessity to wait until nature should lift the chil- 
dren into self-support. Ted could take care of 
them all as easy as rolling off a log. 

He hesitated about going in debt for the coveted 
vehicle; first, beeause he knew no man who 
would trust him for the purchase-money, and 
then because he had observed that debts were 
prone to grow and devour a man’s substance. 
His sweetheart dreaded debt, moreover, and held 
it a sorry foundation whereon to establish wedded 
happiness. 7 . 

Then, just as their longing reached high-water 
mark, and the business opportunity seemed fairly 
to thrust itself upon them, this wagon of ours 
had come blundering along, marked with Mensie’s 
name, and apparently intended for no other hu- 
man being. Sam Tatters, who of course knew 
all about their plans and longings, being fond 
of them both, and moreover the repository for 
local gossip, was overjoyed at Mensie’s luck. 
He sped a messenger in haste to summon the 
girl to behold this wonder, for he had no mind 
to deliver the wagon to any one else, and so lose 
the sight of her face when she should read the 
label. But Mensie had no grain of faith ina 
happening so unprecedented. It was one of Sam 
Tatters’s foolish jokes, she said, for Sam was pro- 
verbial for jesting. She stuck to her spinning, 
therefore, and sent Ted Holly, who chanced to be 
on a visit to her, down to tell Sam that she was 
too wary a bird to be trapped with chaff. Holly, 
in no very credulous frame of mind himself, 
stepped along to the village with the message, 
and there to his wonderment beheld in Sam’s 
store-yard a strong new wagon, as handsome as 
clean iron and paint could make it. He spelled 
out his sweetheart’s name on the card fastened 
to the tongue, and ‘lien, with scarcely a word to 
Sam, leaped over the fence at the corner nearest 
the road and sped back through the Gap to 
fetch Mensie and the horses. 

“ He jumped up ther hill-side like a hopper- 
grass,” Sam narrated, “‘an’ I don’t b’leeve he 
tetched ground more’n every six foot, or such a 
matter. It’s a steep hill-side too, an’ rough as 
the devil. Ted didn’t keer, though. Lord bless 
you! he never knowed whether ’twas gravels or 
velvet under his boots, he was in such a swivet. 
In a little while here he come back ag’in, an’ 
Mensie with him. She was trimblin’ all over 
like a wind-shook saplin’ for joy. An’ whenst 
she seed that thar wagon standin’ thar-as natu’l 
as preachin’, an’ read her name on ther tongue, 
an’ ‘lowed for certain ’twas hern, the tears come 
right up in her pretty eyes, an’ she laid her head 
down on the nighest hind wheel an’ cried like a 
baby, an’ maybe said her pray’rs over it too, like 
women will when anything goes all over ’em. 
An’ right then an’ thar she told Ted he mout git 
the license as quick as he had a mind to, bekase 
this here wagon was agwine to haul the whole 
bilin’ o’ ’em out the diteh.” 

Tatters paused in his story, and gazed into the 
fire. I followed his example, and there was si- 
lence for a moment. 

“They'd fetched the chil’un along, too; all 
seven o’ ’em, stuck on the horses from neck to 
tail. Them leetle creeters dodged about like 
pa’tridges, so pleased to have a frolic an’ ride 
home in the new wagon. I lent Ted some har- 
ness to help out with his’n, an’ helped him hitch 
up. Most all ther fulks had come out to see ’em 
start off, an’ to pass jedgment on the wagon, an’ 
rej’ice with Mensie over her luck. She’s might- 
ily thought of by the naybors, Mensie is. Whenst 
they started off, Ted holdin’ ther lines as proud 
as a candidate whar have poled a majority, an’ 
Mensie settin’ up beside him so pretty an’ satis- 
fied, an’ that coopful o’ chil’un stored in behind, 
I ‘lowed ’twas e’en-er-bout the happiest wagon- 
load I’d seed for a month o’ Sundays.” 

He sighed as he ended. It seemed dreadful 
that this joy must be turned to mourning. I 
felt like a brute, but tried to harden my heart. 
After all, it was not my wagon. 

“Did none of you suspect that there might be 
some mistake ?” I questioned. ‘Whom did you 
suppose had sent the wagon ?” 

“Well, you see, thar was Mensie’s Uncle Jim 
down the country. He is well off, an’ we all 
know’d it. Ted an’ I sorter figured out that the 
wagon come from Jim. I reckon ’twas his being 
John’s twin made us pitch on him so straight. 
It looked natu’l for ¢wins to help one another, 
an’ seem like they ought to feel the right way to 
do it. Then, too, one of the neighborhood fel- 
lows had gone down to the low country a month 
befo’ to see some kinfolks of his own, an’ we 
’lowed he mout have run across Jim an’ told him 
about Ted and Mensie. Everybody know’d what 
thar desire was. It looked sensible to think Jim 
sont it.” 

“ Did his niece think so ?” 

“Who—Mensie? I dun’no’ what she thought 
at fust. I don’t b’leeve she thougbt nothin’. 
She was so broke all to pieces by the thing com- 
in’ to her so sudden, just in ther nick o’ time, 
you may say, that she couldn’t do much but re- 
Jice an’ cry an’ say her pray’rs over it. I axed 
her if she didn’t reckon her uncle Jim sont it, 
an’ she just looked at me out’n them pretty eyes 
©’ her’n an’ made answer, right easy, like a per- 
son speaks in church, ‘Maybe so; but I hadn’t 
thought o’ that. It looked to me like ’twar God 
A’mighty sont it.’” 

My eyes sought the fire again, and I am not 
ashamed to confess that they saw double. The 
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more I contemplated the job I had in hand the 
less I liked it, and the more inclined I felt to 
dodge it altogether. It seemed downright cruelty 
to take the girl’s wagon from her. In my heart 
I regretted that Tatters was not still the ¢erra 
incognita it had once appeared. 

The fire had burned down to a bed of coals. 
Sam rose and laid fresh wood on it, and then 
passed into the outer room. I could hear him 
open and close a drawer, and shuffle about among 
the goods as though he were looking for some- 
thing. Presently he came back and reseated 
himself beside the fireplace. 

“Tt do look a pity to disapp’int her, now don’t 
it?” he queried—* specially arter the thing had 
her name on ir so plumb. I dun’no’ how you come 
to run up agin thet name nohow. ’Tain’t a com- 
mon one, I reckon.” 

Certainly J had never heard it until I made 
that blunder in the address, 

Sam pondered: ‘“ She lowed God A’mighty had 
took notice ’special,” he mused. “ Ef things turn 
out diffent ’twill feel ’most like He’d gone back 
on her, an’ a notion like that would hurt a wo- 
man. They git a sight o’ comfort out’n the idea 
that Providence have got a contract to look out 
fur ’em an’ stands to fill it reg’lar.” He lapsed 
into silence ; then, with an abrupt change of voice 
and expression, turned to me with the question, 
“‘ How much is the blamed thing wuth anyhow ?” 

“ Sixty-five dollars was what it had sold for,” 
I told him. 

He reached down into his coat pocket and pro- 
duced a small shot-bag, which he emptied on the 
table in front of him. It contained the month's 
accumulation of his cash drawer, in small notes 
and fractional currency. He counted it, replaced 
it in the bag, and pushed it over toward me. 

“Thar's thirty,” he announced, “an’ I'll send 
you the balance inside o’ six months. The stock 
in other room will kiver it ten times over. T’l 
give you a lien on it to-morrow, seein’ you don’t 
know much about me. Is it a bargain ?” 

I stared at him. This summary disposal of 
the business flustered me. I explained that the 
wagon was not my property, nor even that of the 
firm I represented; that it belonged to a young 
woman down the country, who had paid her 
money and been kept out of her goods for a mat- 
ter of six weeks. - 

“The firm won’t keer,” urged Tatters; “ they'll 
be makin’ by the trade. I'll take this stray 
wagon an’ pay for it, an’ they kin send t’other 
young woman another one. You all have got 
plenty, I reckon, as good as this, an’ better. The 
young woman ain’t never seed this one nohow. 
A wagon is all she’s arter, an’ so she gits a good 
one, an’ her money’s wuth, she’ll be satisfied. 
The firm will be rej'iced—sellin’ two wagons ’stid 
o’ one. Why, I shouldn’t wonder if they put you 
on the road reg’lar arter this to drum for ’em.” 
He laughed delightedly, and thrust the money 
over nearer to me. 

Then his expression changed again. 

“Ther thought o’ that pore gal’s satisfaction 
gittin’ sp’iled gripes me,” he affirmed ; “it’s hard 
luck to ketch holt o’ happiness an’ then have to 
turn loose. It’s wusser’n if you hadn’t never got 
in sight o’ it. T’ll fix up long o’ Ted ’bout my 
money if you’ll humor me. You kin look to me 
for your’n.” 

Sentiment is contagious, so of course he had 
his way. In truth I had no wish to arrange the 
matter otherwise. 1 knew I could make it all 
right with the firm by planking up the sixty-five 
dollars, and I did not mind making up the deficit 
and waiting on Sam Tatters. 1 knew I could 
trust him. As for the young lady, there were 
most excellent wagons in stock as good as this 
one, which could be shipped to her as soon as I 
got back. 

My confidence in Sam was not misplaced, for 
before the expiration of the six months agreed 
upon the balance of the purchase-money was paid 
over. It came down by express in another shot- 
bag, and was accompanied by a note from Tatters 
stating that Ted and Mensie had been married 
the week following my visit, and were well and 
happy, with good prospects of success in the haul- 
ing business. He and Ted had fixed up matters 
satisfactorily between them, but had agreed to 
keep the practical part of the matter a secret 
from Mensie. It pleased her so to call the wag- 
on “a gift o’ God.” 

And after all, perhaps, it had been. 

M. G. McCLetianp. 





RONDEAU. 


Tne greater grief is still to know 

That thongh the newer sunrise burn, 

The sunrise past will ne’er return ; 

That morn, with roses all ablow, £ 
Must lose its dew in noontide’s glow. 


Shall love ne'er stay, but ever grow 

Into a ayers and ever show 

Through chaplets fresh to souls that yearn 
The greater grief? 


O sweet the song in moonrise glow! 
The lingering till the moon hangs low; 
The first faint signs by which we learn 
The night to day begins to turn. 
Ah, these were sweet, did we ne’er know 
The greater grief! 
H. T. Suppuru. 





THE AMERICAN MILITARY 
ATTACHE. 


For the first time in our history the govern- 
ment has let loose upon the military countries of 
the Old World about a dozen United States officers, 
all of them paid to discover as many professional 
secrets as possible, and report them to the War 
Department in Washington. A few of these 
amateur diplomats have seen as much as a whole 
company of troops together at a time; most of 
them are graduates of West Point. 

We may assume that these gentlemen were 
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selected by the head of our army because of the 
special fitness each possessed to ingratiate him- 
self in the affections of the country whose mili- 
tary establishment he was to investigate. Such 
information here, and particularly in Germany, 
Russia, France,ustria, and Italy, is given as a 
matter of favor, and the one who gets the most 
information is the man who impresses most agree- 
ably the authorities in charge. The Englishman 
who comes to inspect our torpedo establishments 
at Willet’s Point or Newport may hear and see a 
great deal if he is the right man, and on the other 
hand may return home with little more than a 
view of the buildings if the officers in charge 
fail to interest themselves in him, 

Of course international courtesy demands that 
when a foreign officer applies through his lega- 
tion for permission to see the usual sights, such 
as the arsenals, the war schools, the naval sta- 
tions, etc., the government grants it to him, and 
he is furnished with an attendant who shows him 
about. But this attendant shows him no more 
than he shows any civilian, althouh the military 
visitor may be received with more ceremony. 
The valuable information which a United States 
officer may be expected to gather while abroad is 
the result not of being led about like a tourist 
through government buildings alone, but of hav- 
ing familiar intercourse with military specialists ; 
and to succeed in this our representative must be 
in a position to meet foreign officers on their own 
ground, must not merely try to catechise them 
after the manner ofa “ reporter,” but so interest 
them in discussion that the information sought 
for shall issue spontaneously and freely. 

Commander Chadwick, of the Yorktown, while 
naval attaché in London was of very great ser- 
vice to our Naval Department by the large quan- 
tity of precious information he supplied during 

the planning and building of our new war ships. 
He knew his trade thoroughly before going 
abroad, was familiar with foreign languages, and 
had a rank in the navy that commanded respect 
amongst his professional colleagues, if that were 
not made superfluous by his reputation for scien- 
tific ability. No doubt the success with which 
Commander Chadwick served his country inspired 
our War Department early in the spring of 1889 
to attempt the same thing on their own account; 
but not having taken the precaution to secure 
the advice of any competent person beforehand, 
they have succeeded in doing as much mischief 
as good to the reputation of our army in general, 
and West Point in particular. The dozen young 
men originally let loose upon Europe were ac- 
credited to no particular country, nor were their 
fields of investigation in all cases clearly defined ; 
they simply had orders to travel about, keep 
their eyes open, and pick up what they could. 
They might all happen on the same day to in- 
spect the same arsenal, or on twelve successive 
days, or might ignore it altogether. No country 
was bound to recognize them, as they came ac- 
credited to no particular country, and Captain 
Zalinski, who happened to rove in Germany about 
the time of the grand manceuvres and the largest 
trials of smokeless powder, could not even get 
official recognition for the purpose of seeing them 
as a United States officer. And if this happened 
in the case of a military inventor so well known 
abroad as Zalinski, what must the mortification 
have been in the case of others of less name ? 

The absurdity of the government’s action in 
regard to our officers began to appear very soon, 
and in spite of the fact that our minister in Lon- 
don, Mr. Lincoln, bad, as Secretary of War, de- 
clared military attachés to be wxrepublican, and 
therefore impossible for us, we concluded to at- 
tach some of these rovers to different legationsg, 
and call them by the odious name of attaché. 
To Germany, the most military of countries, 
where we needed the man of longest experience, 
of highest rank, and greatest military knowledge, 
we sent one whose only experience of war since 
leaving West Point was in the blasting that ac- 
companies engineering works. He did not know 
how to ride, and was regarded by his classmates 
at West Point as a phenomenon by reason of the 
facility with which he and his horse had been 
known to part company. As the most conspicu- 
ous work of a military attaché is on horseback, 
in company with the representatives of other 
countries, it is of course well that our country be 
represented by one who can stick to a moderate 
animal. I had the mortification in Germany of 
seeing for the first time in my life a West Point 
graduate pitched on all-fours over his horse’s 
ears; then, later, to see:the same officer holding 
himself on horseback by means of the animal’s 
mane, and a pair of glittering but gory spurs; 
and finally to see German soldiers, by order of a 
German officer, unstrap these same spurs from 
this United States officer in the presence of the 
military representatives of the rest of the world. 
Nor did our representative venture to wear spurs 
again during the following week of manceuvres. 
This same representative did not know enough of 
either French or German to converse easily with 
any of his colleagues, except the English one, and 
had he possessed this fluency he would have been 
but little better off, for his rank and attainments 
made him as much of an outsider in the midst of 
those with whom he was thrown as a law student 
would be in a committee of judges. 

Germans, who look to our army with respect, 
and who study the careers of Grant, Sherman, 
Sheridan, McClellan, Lee, Schofield, and our other 
great leaders with a critical attention beyond any- 
thing dreamed of in our service, expected, and 
not without reason, that America would send them 
as military representative some one who had seen 
our civil war; if that were impossible, then some 
one who had seen fighting amongst the Indians ; 
if that, even, were impossible, then at least some 
one who had commanded troops, if only a com- 
pany or two. Instead of that, we pick our repre- 
sentative from the engineers, a force that knows 
no more of the army as a fighting force than a 
stoker does of handling an iron-clad. We sent 
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a major to London, a captain to Vienna, but to 
Berlin we could only spare an engineer officer ! 

Our action, too, compared unfavorably with that 
of other powers, and gave Germany reason to 
think that we looked upon her less favorably as 
a military power than the rest of the world. I 
will only mention the states represented at the 
grand manceuvres, with the rank of their military 
representative, adding by-the-way that they were 
almost without exception men of distinction as sol- 
diers, Bavaria, major-general ; England, colonel ; 
Saxony, colonel; Austria, colonel; Russia, colonel; 
Spain, colonel ; Chili, lieutenant-colonel ; Wiirtem- 
berg, major ; Argentine Republic, major; France, 
major; Italy, major; Japan, major; Sweden and 
Norway, major. 

No nation that sent a single representative ven- 
tured to send one as low even as a captain, and 
it was left for us to bring up the tail of the pro- 
cession, a long way behind Japan, Argentine, and 
Chili, nations that have no more reason than we 
for being represented at all. 

Since the grand manceuvres of 1889 the United 
States lieutenant has been relieved on account of 
ill health, and another engineer officer, with the 
rank of captain, sent to Berlin in his place. We 
assume that he knows German and French fluent- 
ly; that he can keep his seat in the saddle; that 
he has tact in securing information from uuwill- 
ing witnesses ; and is familiar with foreign mili- 
tary organization and resources. At West Point 
he is credited with having gained his military 
knowledge principally in superintending the erec- 
tion of houses and other innocent structures for 
the government. This seems incredible, for if it 
be true he cannot be as well equipped for dis- 
cussing war implements as a man who has han- 
dled such implements in actual fight. German 
officers are, as a rule, highly cultivated students 
of the art of war, and such of them even as have 
not seen service will still discuss battles of our 
civil war with a precision of detail that would as- 
tonish the best-read member of the West Point 
mess. They want us to send them a soldier, a 
fighting man, some one like Captain Burke, a 
genuine Indian fighter, whose experiences are val- 
uable, and with whom it would be a pleasure te 
compare notes. Men of like character would com. 
mand respect amongst the best soldiers of Eu- 
rope, but to send an engineer who is not a fight- 
er—why not send a paymaster or surgeon ? 

While speaking of what a military attaché 
should be and should not be, we had almost 
overlooked the several shivering “roving com- 
missioners ’’ who are “doing” Europe as well as 
they can, and receiving the cold shoulder every- 
where. The granting of roving commissions 
to our officers is, as a rule, absurd if not mis- 
chievous, and should only be done in very rare 
cases, when the government makes it clear that 
the information sought is of such a nature that 
the ordinary attaché cannot treat of it. As a 
rule, it may be argued that if our regularly ap- 
pointed military attaché cannot get the informa- 
tion desired, he had better be superseded by one 
that can. Last summer, for instance, Lieutenant 
Sanford was our military attaché in Berlin, while 
at the same time Captain Zalinski was, in a man- 
ner, poaching upon his preserves by industriously 
visiting the military establishments which his 
junior colleague either had visited or was about 
to visit. I know of five officers at least who 
have been treading on one another’s heels about 
Europe last summer, each interfering more or 
less with the others’ work, and, needless to say, 
incurring unnecessary expense for our govern- 
ment. 

No army in the world has a corps of officers 
who, in proportion to numbers, has shown more 
courage in the field or greater scientific ability 
than ours. We have men admirably titted. to 

represent this army at any court of Europe, not 
only by their fluency in modern language, but by 
their rank as soldiers. Frank Vinton Green, who 
represented our army in the Russo-Turkish war, 
and whose report is a model military document, 
has left behind him in St. Petersburg most pleas- 
ing memories of a gallant and talented American 
officer. The fact that he went there as an engi- 
neer, and only a lieutenant at that, made his early 
efforts the less pleasant, to be sure, and any less 
able man would have fared poorly at that court. 
But with proper rank, and from the proper arm 
of the service, why cannot our War Department 
look up more men of that kind—they can find 
them if they look well—and they surely do no 
wish to be blinded by favoritism. 
Pot.tney BigELow. 





HENRY WOODFEN GRADY. 


Mr. Grapy, whose untimely death occurred De- 
cember 23d, was in many respects the man whom 
the South could least afford to lose. More than 
any other Southerner he had the attention and 
sympathy of the North. He had become the 
messenger of his people, and his eloquent assur- 
ances of their patriotism and loyalty, fortified 
as they were by a general faith in his own hon- 
esty and sincerity, were of incalculable effect in 
stimulating the growth of trust and affection be- 
tween the two sections of the country. 

Mr. Grady made two notable speeches in the 
North, one in 1886, at the annual dinner of the 
New England Society in New York, and the other 
recently at a dinner of the Merchants’ Club of 
Boston. The last was a most striking appeal to 
the North against proposed oppressions of South- 
ern whites under the mistaken notion that the 
blacks are to be thereby helped into power. It 
seems now as if it were a voice from the grave, 
for Mr. Grady was suffering from the cold which 
resulted in his death when he started from his 
home in Atlanta. It was contrary to the advice 
and urging of his family that he made the jour- 
ney. His illness increased as he went on, but he 
seemed to feel particularly impressed with the 
thought that he had a message to deliver in Bos- 
























































































































THE LATE HENRY W. GRADY, OF ATLANTA, GEORGIA. 


ton, to whose people he had never spoken. In 
Boston his symptoms began to grow alarming, 
and he was carried back to Atlanta, where pneu- 
monia developed, and the end came. 

Mr. Grady was very young. He was born at 
Athens, Georgia, May 17,1851. His father was 
a man of wealth, and was a colonel in the Con- 
federate service. He was killed in the last year 
of the war, and left his widow and son in narrow 
circumstances. Henry Grady, as he was affec- 
tionately known for the last fifteen years of his 
life from one end of Georgia to the other, was 
full of energy and talent, and the widow aus- 
banded her small income in order that the boy 
might have an education. He was a student at 
the University of Georgia and the University of 
Virginia, where his alertness of mind, his versa- 
tility, and a brilliancy that was akin to genius 
made him noteworthy among his fellows. All his 
life he was a universal favorite. He was an ener- 
getic fighter, but he had very few enemies. They 
who have seen him in his charming home can 
realize the mourning of Atlanta when the news 
came that he was dead. He was more than the 
city’s leading journalist and most eloquent orator, 
more than the most famous of her citizens, he 
was the friend of almost every one whom he met 
on her streets ; his active brain was never so busily 
at work that he could not stop to do the offices 
of kindness. 





It was very early in his precocious life that Mr. 
Grady became a newspaper editor. He was only 
twenty years old when he started a daily paper at 
Rome, Georgia. The Rome Commercial did not 
confine his powers very long. It was not intend- 
ed that he should waste his large talents in so 
unpromising a place as the little city in which 
he began his career, so he went to the growing 
city of Atlanta, which, as much as any place in 
the South, was destined to feel and profit by the 
impulse of the new industrial movement in which 
Mr. Grady played so important a part. He was a 
Southerner of the Southerners, and in those early 
days he was tilled with the most intense passions 
of the war. He used to sit at the feet of Robert 
Toombs, but the old fire-eater’s hot wrath only 
stimulated Grady’s youthful imagination; it nev- 
er embittered his nature. He soon passed the 
vituperative period, and saw with a clearer vision 
than blessed many a calmer mind the South’s 
need of adopting the industrial methods which 
had wrought the prosperity of the North. 

Mr. Grady established the Atlanta Herald. His 
partners were Alexander St. Clair Abrams and 
Colonel Robert A. Alston, The Herald took rank 
at once as one of the brightest and most vigorous 
of Southern newspapers ; but its financial man- 
agement was reckless, and the proprietors were 
ruined. Mr. Grady needed the balancing judg- 
ment of a business man. 


ANOTHER IDIOTIC QUESTION ANSWERED. 


“Hello, Jones! You back from Paris?” E 
“No, not yet. I’m at present dining on the Boulevard. Won't you sit down and take a bite?” 
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He then, in 1876, became the Southern corre- 
spondent of the New York Herald, and his letters 
made a strong impression. He wrote also for 
other Northern newspapers, notably for the war 
series that appeared in the Philadelphia Times 
in 1880 and 1881: In 1876 he watched the count 
of the electoral vote in Florida, and made an affi- 
davit that Tilden was elected. He followed up 
the matter in Washington, and in the spring of 
1877 published the confessions of fraud made to 
him by Deumis, McLin, and Cox. ~ In 1880 Mr. 
Grady bought an interest in the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion. The property has greatly increased in value 
under his editorship. It has been a strong, vig- 
orous local paper, and its treatment of national 
questions has been effective. It is a curious com- 
mentary on Southern journalism that at the time 
when prohibition or license was the issue in At- 
lanta politics, Mr. Grady wrote “ dry” editorials 
for his newspaper, while Mr. Howell, the other 
editor, wrote “ wet” editorials in the same issue, 
each signing his article. 





THE OLD YEAR AND THE NEW 
IN WALL STREET. 


Tue year just ending has been one of much 
disappointment in Wall Street. The general busi- 
ness of the country has been active, furnishing 
large and profitable employment to the great rail- 
road systems; and indeed in the closing weeks of 
the year the movement of merchandise is so un- 
usual that cars cannot be furnished to handle it 
promptly. The freight business of the railroads 
differs from their passenger traffic; sentiment 
and pleasure have extremely little to do with it, 
and its activity at remunerative rates is accepted 
as the best immediate evidence that general trade 
is in a good condition. Yet the market for rail- 
road stocks has been, speaking generally, a dis- 
appointment, and it is only in exceptional cases 
that prices are higher than they were a year ago; 
so that Wall Street has again had the distinction 
of being one of the few discontented places in 
the country. 

The causes of this state of things in the financial 
centre of the country are constantly under dis- 
cussion, and while there is common consent as 
to some of them, others are regarded as serious 
or unimportant by different groups of men en- 
gaged in financial business. Thus it is general- 
ly agreed that the retention in the Treasury of 
large amounts of idle money is a serious cause 
of depression in financial matters, whether the 
money so withheld from use is Treasury surplus 
or only the redemption fund contributed by 
national banks surrendering circulation. But 
we do not find the same agreement as to the 
system which produces the surplus, or as to the 
law which locks up in the Treasury the lawful 
money destined t6 redeem bank-notes which may 
remain in circulation long after they are “sur- 
rendered”? by the banks. Nor does it seem to 
be realized how large these amounts are, and 
what a difference their retention in the Treasury 
makes to the lending power of the banks, and 
therefore to the borrowing facilities of every 
branch of legitimate business. The Treasury re- 
ports an available balance of 25 millions, that 
being the present excess of its cash assets over 
its cash liabilities, and among its liabilities are 
69 millions of lawful money paid in by national 
banks to surrender that amount of circulation. 
Of its assets, the Treasury has 35 millions on de- 
posit with national banks, and this is all that is 
at the service of the public which has contributed 
both surplus and redemption fund. Enough 
weight is not generally given to the cumulative 
effect of the laws which have brought about this 
abstraction of lawful money from the daily uses 
of trade. The effect has probably been more de- 
pressing this year, because the moderate amount 
of railroad building has been chiefly by way of 
addition to systems already established, and, gen- 
erally speaking, of a cautious character. The 
evil effects of unsuitable laws can only be rem- 
edied by better legislation, though the Secretary 
of the Treasury has power to palliate them by 
purchases of bonds and by judicious deposits in 
the banks. But business will suffer until the 
laws are improved. 

Of the unfavorable influences which belong to 
trade itself, Wall Street is inclined to rate first 
the speculation in “ Trust certificates,” the Sugar 
Trust, Lead Trust, Cotton Oil Trust, and Chicago 
Gas, to be precise, because those that were in- 
troduced later aroused no enthusiasm whatever. 
The four Trusts named had great popularity for a 
time, and a subsequent collapse which cut their 
prices in two. Something about them hit the 
popular fancy exactly, and the stock-market was 
congratulated on the addition of these stocks to 
the list of active speculations. But their course 
was soon run, and now they are dull and de- 
pressed, with immense losses counted against 
them by hundreds of operators. Yet in some 
form or other these industrial stocks will remain 
with us, and their number will be increased when 
present legal difficulties are settled. The Cotton 
Oil Trust has abandoned the “ Trust” form, and 
reorganized as a regular company, and similar 
action is expected in time from other trusts. 
With more responsible management, and with 
proper official reports to the Stock Exchange and 
the stockholders, these companies will take their 
proper position, and after that the remembrances 
of this year’s losses will pass away. Manufac- 
turing concerns on a great scale, their profit is a 
manufacturer’s profit, and people will be able to 
take an interest in them as understandingly as 
in railroad stocks. But their performances this 
year have certainly contributed largely to the dis- 
appointments of Wall Street. 

For more than half the year the whole railroad 
market was disturbed by fears about the fate of 
the Atchison system, with its 7000 miles of road. 
Bankruptcy and long litigation were finally avert- 
ed by a wise and bold scheme of reorganization, 
which met with unprecedented favor from bond- 
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holders and stockholders, and this fortunate re. 
sult has been followed by the increase in earnings 
that was hoped for. Missouri Pacific was also a 
standing cause of anxiety, and that trouble seems 
at last to be removed by an agreement recently 
effected between that company and the Missouri, 
Kansas, and Texas. Not until this agreement was 
reached did the managers of the Missouri Pacific 
give any information as to the business of their 
road. They allowed damaging reports to circu- 
late for months without explaining or refuting. 
Their object once gained, they issued a satisfac- 
tory report of the year’s business, and announced 
that they had cleared off the floating debt by the 
use of securities already in the company’s trea- 
sury. But Missouri Pacific has certainly contrib- 
uted much to make 1889 a year of disappoint- 
ment. One other instance must be cited, and 
that is the anthracite coal trade, which shows a 
decided falling off in both tonnage and prices. 
The coal roads are important at the Stock Ex- 
change, and their stock, though well sustained, 
have been very commonly regarded as a menace 
to the stability of the market. Continued mild 
weather has hurt them, for their product is large- 
ly for domestic use. The customary winter wea- 
ther would soon restore these properties to favor. 
With all these depressing influences, however, 
Wall Street is hopeful of better things, and not 
unreasonably. With few exceptions the trade of 
the country is doing well; the railroads have done 
well, are doing well at present, and appear to have 
plenty of traffic assured for months to come. 
These conditions will tell. It may be said that 
they tell already in the prices of first-class bonds 
and of certain stocks. But that is a question of 
investment. These conditions should also tell 
upon the price of stocks and bonds which have 
their definite rank yet to take. When will this 
occur? No one can fix the day, but Wall Street 
will be bold enough to do so when it can see the 
coming end of our present monetary stringency. 
No one apparently expects this before the Janu- 
ary disbursements are well distributed. But, at 
any rate, there is a pretty general belief that 1890 

will not be so disappointing as 1889 has been. 

Henry J. Macponap. 

New York, Thursday evening, December 26, 1889. 








THE GRAVE GETS TIRED YAWNING, 
Seemingly, for certain wretched invalids who toddle 
feebly along, though always looking as if they were 
going to die, but omitting to do it. They dry up, 
wither, dwindle away finally, but in the meantime, 
never having robust health, know nothing of the 
physical enjoyment, the zest of that existence to 
which they cling with such remarkable tenacity. 
They are always to be found trying to mend by tink- 
ering at themselves with some trashy remedy, tonic, 
or “pick me up” to give a fillip to digestion, or 
“help the liver.” If such misguided folks would re- 
sort and adhere to Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters it 
would be well with them. This superb invigorant 
supplies the stamina that the feeble require, by per- 
manently reinforcing digestion and assimilation. It 
overcomes nervousness, insomnia, malaria, kidney 

plaints, Dilic » constipation, rheumatism, 
and neuralgia.—[Adv.] 








ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mas. Winst.ow’s Sooruine Syrup should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrheea. 25c. a bottle.—[Adv.] 





Wuen baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 

When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 

When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 

When she had Children, she gave them an , 
Adv, 





BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA, 
“The Great Pain Reliever,” cures 
Cramps, colic, colds; all pains. 25 cts. a bottle.-[Adv.] 





Nicuorson’s Liquid Bread, an absolutely pure ex- 
tract of malt, is rapidly gaining in favor as a table 
ae It is not only delightful, but nutritious.— 
[Adv.] 


CORNELL’S BENZOIN COSMETIC SOAP 
For the complexion and skin. 25 cts.—[Adv.] 








Buate’s Prtts.—Great English Gout and Rheumatic 
wr Sure, Prompt, and Effective. At druggists. 
—[Adv.] ; 





Use Aneostura Bitress, the world-renowned South 
American appetizer, of exquisite flavor.—[Adv.] 





Dr. Lyon’s Perrxot Tootn Pownrr. Whitens the 
teeth and purifies the breath. 25 cents.—[Adv.] 





Tur Best Worm Lozenges for Children are Brown's 
Vermifuge Comfits, 25c. a box.—[Adv.] 





WueEn the blood is impure, thick, and sluggish, or 
thin and impoverished, there can be no health. With 
these conditions, all the functions of the body are 
impaired, and the result is a variety of dangerous 
——— The best remedy is Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla.—[Adv.] 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
ADVERTISING RATES: 


Front Cover Page, per line, each insertion........$1 75 
Back Cover Page, per line, each insertion........ 150 
Second Cover Page, per line, each insertion...... 125 
Third Cover Page, per line, each insertion....... 100 
Special Reading Notices, per line, each insertion. 2 00 


Closes Thursday at 9 A.M. 
Discount—on 6 insertions, within one year, of the 
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“ ** 13 insertions, within one year, of the 
same space....... EAP 

“s ** 26 insertions, within one year, of the 
game space...... NS ae ee 

bed ** 52 insertions, within one year, of the 
SAME BPACE....-..00.--000 a ehons 

* ** 250 lines, 10%.—500 lines, 154.—750 lines 
20%.—1000 lines, 25%. 
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